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God gave Man with his very Being a Law of Uprightneſs, but 
they, as the wiſe Man ſays, found out many Inventions; 
by which they more or leſs deſiroy'd this Lawof Uprightmeſs. 
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A VINDICATION 
f the Biſhop of London 
Second Paſtoral Letter. 


S”/ ' 


F you have peruſed the Title- Page, 
& you mult acknowledge, that I am 
2 Friend to Truth whereloever I 
find it; ſince I have taken a Sen- 
? rence from the Middle of your 
Work, and placed it, by way of 
BE Approbation, in the Front of my 
> own: God, you ſay , gave Man with his very 
Being a Law of Uprightneſs; but they, as the 
Wiſe Man ſays, found out many Inventions; by 
* which they, more or leſs, deſtroped this Law of Up- 
= rightne/ſs. The Deſtruction, as you grant, is uni- 
verſal; the. Difference only in, the Degrees; 


* Which is as much as the Nature of our Argu- 


ment demands. For, if this Law, in its firſt and 

full Perfection, was only adequate to the Meaſure 
of human Duty; as far as it is deſtroyed, it mult. 
of Neceſſity fall ſhort of that Meaſure, and con- 
ſequently of its original Sufficiency. Inſtead 
therefore of ſhewing any Diſlike to what the Bi- 
ſhop fays on this Head, in common Decency to 
your own Character, as a conſiſtent Writer; and 
as one, who had at leaſt fo much Power over his 
own Belief, as to believe himſe!f; I expected to 
. B 


have 


* Addr. p. 39. 
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| [2 ] 
have ſeen you falling in with his Lordſbip, when- 
ever he ſpoke to the ſame purpoſe, viz. That 
« tho' a Law of Uprightne/s was given, yet, by 
« the Inventions of ſucceeding Generations, this 
« Law was ſo deſtroyed, that Mankind could not 
“ make uſe of it, to the ſame high Purpoſes for 
& which it was intended, and ſufficient, when 
& known in its full Perfection.“ A Meaſure may 
be made mathematicallyh equal to any given Line; 
but if the leaſt Part, of what is now ſuppoſed 
equal, is N an Inequality of one to the 
other muſt ariſe, in proportion to the Part ſo 
taken away. 

Having now paid my Civilities to you, for the 
Pleaſure you have given me, in offering this Truth 


to my Conſideration, I find —_— obliged to 


change the Proſpect; and am forced to follow 

ou through long and intricate Deviations from 
it, in much deſign'd Perplexity and Confuſion. 
Your Management, in this Affair, ſo much re- 
ſembles the wicked Policy of Medea, when ſhe 
fled, deſcribed in ſome Lines cited by Tully *, that 


] muſt inſert them: dit, 


Puerum interea obtruncat, membragq; articulatim divi- 
Perque Agros paſſim diſpergit corpus : id ea gratia, 
Ut dum nati diſſipatas Artus captaret Parens, 

Joa interea effugeret. 


If you will make the leaſt Allowance for the 
Alluſion, there cannot be a more lively Deſcripti- 
on of the barbarous Uſage you have given this 
Paſtoral Letter; when, without any Regard to 
the Connection, the Beauty, and the Harmony of 
the whole Piece, you artfully ſcatter the disj0:int- 
ed Parts of it, throughout your Addreſs, in ſuch 
a manner, as may belt ſerve to raiſe 1 to 

arken 


De Nat. Deor. J. 3. c. 26. 
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darken, and thereby ſecure your Retreat. This 
Artifice of yours making it impoſſible to follow 
you, in the irregular Diſpoſition of your Ob- 
jections, without following you in your Conſu- 
ſion too; I ſhall, all along, obſerve the Method 
for of the Paſtoral Letter, and reduce your Argu- 
en ments into regular and diſtinct Views, under thoſe 
ay ſeyeral Heads, to whoſe Doctrine you oppoſe 
cz them. And 


ſed > To begin with your firſt Objection, made 
he to what bis Lordſhip aſſigns, as the Occaſion 
lo of this Paſtoral Letter, it runs thus: © Tho this 


* Writer ſays, that this Paſtoral Letter is occa- 
he (4 ſioned by ſome late Writings, in which it is 
th cc aſſerted, That RE As oN is a ſufficient Guide 
to 8 in Matters of Religion, without the Help of 


W „ REVELATION;“ yet ſince Men may believe 
m Neaſon to have been a ſufficient Guide without Re- 
n. delation, when there was no Revelation to help it 


e- out; he ought to have been more particular in what 
he he makes the Foundation of this Letter, and not en- 
at 2 deavour to lead his Reader into a Miſtake by ſo ge- 
it, = meral a Charge. What a here ſay, had been 
a reaſonable Objection, ſuppoſing, either that the 
Mritings, which occaſioned this Paſtoral Letter, 
had been unknown; or that there had been no 

ſubſequent Treatiſe, in which the Terms of the 
34 2 Queſtion had been particularly, tho? inci- 
e deentally, explain'd, and their preciſe Meanings 


- So determin'd, as to make it impoſlible for any 
one to miſtake, unleſs thro Prejudice or Obſti- 
nacy. It is a hard Caſe, that if Men write by 
of the ſtrict Rules of Art, then they are downright 


'*® Pedants; if in an eaſy and familiar way, then 
h they mult ſuffer as leading Men into Miſtake. 

But ſince nothing can at preſent pleaſe, but the 
: B 2 ſcholaſtick 
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ebolafick Form, I ſhall diſtinctly ſtate the Terms, 


according to the ordinary Uſe of them, as they F 
occur in this Paſtoral Letter. And, | 


Firſt, By Reaſon is intended mere Human Rea- | 
fon, abſtracted from, and contradiftinguiſh'd to 
the Knowledge, or Uſe of thoſe Writings, which 


we call Revelation. x 
Thus in the firſt general Head, viz. * Of the 


true and proper Uſe of Reaſon with regard to Reve- ' 
lation; Reaſon is preciſely conſider'd in this Senſe, 


not only as diſtinct from Revelation, but as acting 
the Part of a Judge, in examining the Evidences 
and Proofs by which Revelation would eſtabliſh 
herſelf; and under the ſecond Head, viz. | Rea- 
ſon of itſelf is an inſufficient Guide in Matters of 
Religion ; Reaſon always ſignifies the natural 
Powers of that Faculty only, whereby we are 
ſuperior to the Brute Creation, as it ſtands alone, 
and is oppoſed to the Diſcoveries of Revelation. 
Reaſon, taken in this determin'd Senſe, his Lord- 
ſvip very juſtly denies to be a ſufficient Guide in 


Matters of Religion. 


Now by Religion, it is manifeſt, that the true 
Religion muſt be intended, which can be but one; 
and that one true Religion, in the Biſhop's Judg- 
ment, is Chriſtianity. Truth can be but one, and 
ſimple, as correſponding to the Nature of Things; 
Falſhood may be infinite and various, as having 
no unchangeable Object. Let us now ſee, what 
is deſigned by “a ſufficient Guide in Matters of Re- 
„ ligion.” And, | 

Firſt, Let it be obſerved, that here is 
no uncharitable Condemnation of all thoſe, who 
have had no other Light than their natural Rea- 


' ſon. For in reference to theſe Men, his Lord- 


ſhip is, more than once, very clear; eſpecially, 
where 


„ Paſt, Lett. 5. 4. + Ibid. p. 7. 


SE 


where he ſays, * © As to the Heathens, though 


c the Light of Reaſon is but dim, yet they who 


« have no other Light to walk by, who 
« honeſtly make uſe of that, as the only Guide 
« God has given them, cannot fail to be merci- 
&« fully dealt with by infinite Juſtice and Good- 
cc neſs. This is the Foundation of St. Paul's 
“ Reaſoning, upon the State of the Gentile 
« World,” Ge. | Ba 


Secondly, To be affirmatively a ſu ficient Cuide, 
muſt import a Power of conveying, if not an 
actual Communication of, a clear, full, and uni- 
form Scheme of the Knowledge of all ſuch 
Truths and Duties, as are neceſſary to compleat 
and perfect Religion, or which really make it the 
one true Religion; which is the loweſt Senſe in 
which a Guide can be called ſufficient for the Pur- 
poſes here mention d. For the Queſtion being, 
whether Reaſon is ſufficient without Revelation, 
and this Sufficiency being conſidered relatively 
or as a Means to an End, in more explicit Terms 
it will ſtand thus: Whether Reaſon ever did, 
or can, unaſſiſted by Revelation, eſtabliſh as f 
and true Notions of God, and of all the Rela» 
tions which he bears to us, and we to him, as 
thoſe are which the Goſpel has revealed? 

This his Lordſ9ip thinks himſelf obliged to de- 


ny, from that Knowledge which we have both 


of the Divine and Human Conduct. 


_ Firſt, In Regard to the Divine Conduct; be- 


caule, in aſcribing ſuch a Sufficiency to Reaſon, 
Men do ſecretly undermine the Neceſſity of Re- 
velation: But, as his Lordſhip obſerves, f To ſup- 
poſe that God makes a Revelation which is 
_& Need-' 

* Paſt. Lett. p. 46. + Paſt. Lett. 5. 2. 


[6] 
* Nedleſs, is a direct Impeachment of his ,. 
dom. Now the Truth and Authority of the 


ELD 

1 Chriſtian Revelation are ſo demonſtratively ſer 

Fi before us in one View, and in their wnited 
go Strength, in the firſt . Paſtoral Letter, as to re- 
4 move, not only every Occaſion of Doubt and 
3 Perplexity from the impartial Reader ; but to 
a) leave even you, and yours, more Matter for De- 
3 pair than Cavil. Had there been any Room for” 
1 ſuch an Attempt, your proper Method was to 


ſet afide thoſe Evidences which the Biſhop there 
produced. Since if it be true, as has been moſt 
certainly proved, that God did make the Go/pe! 
Revelation, the Conſequence is unavoidable, that 
there were wi/e Reaſons for it. And {ſince the 
| whole Import of it, is to convey the Knowledge, 
5 and the Means of Duty to Mankind, we muſt 
F conclude, that Mankind could not have arrived 
at this Knowledge, and thoſe Means of Duty, 
by any Application of their own natural Facul- 
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4 ties. Unleſs therefore this ſingle Argument could 
F 0 be removed, it is in vain to talk of the Suffici- 
2 > ency of Human Reaſon, in this Inſtance, when 

Cod himſelf has by his own Act, and that atteſt- 

5 ed by the higheſt Degrees of Evidence, declared 
1 it to be . — 


This firſt Reaſon, which the Biſhop has judi- 
ciouſly taken from the Knowledge and Obſer- 
vation of the Divine Conduct, will remain un- 
anſwerable, as long as the Evidences of our Re- 
4 ligion remain true; which muſt be to all Eter- 
? nity, ſince the Nature of paſt Facts cannot alter. 
But his Lordſhip proceeds, | 


a . Secondly, To oppoſe this pretended Sufficiency 
| of Reaſon, from the Knowledge and Obſervati- 


On 


* 


on of human Conduct. But the Truth of this, 
and of ſome other Queſtions, which naturally 
depend upon it, or fall in with it, taking up the 
greateſt Part of your preſent Quarrel to this Pa- 
floral Letter, I ſhall regularly go through every 
Head of it, in the ſame Order the Biſhop has pre- 
ſcribedz and as I before propoſed, reduce your 
ſcattered Objections to their proper Stations, 
and there conſider they real Weight and Merit. 
And, | 


Firſt, * Of the true and proper Uſe of Reaſon, 
with regard to Revelation. Here the Biſhop lays, 
© Thoſe among us who have laboured of late 
„ Years to ſet up Reaſon againſt Revelation, 


« would make it paſs for an eſtabliſh'd Truth, _ 


& that if you will embrace Revelation, you muſt 
& of Courſe quit your Reaſon; which, were it 
© true, would doubtleſs be a ſtrong Prejudice 
« againſt Revelation. But ſo far is this from 
ce being true, that it is univerſally acknow- 
“ ledged that Revelation it ſelf is to ſtand or 
“ fall by the Teſt of Reaſon; or, in other 
Words, according as Reaſon finds the Evi- 
& dences of it coming from God, to be, or not 
to be ſufficient and concluſive; and the Mat- 
ce ter of it to contradict, or not contradict 
„ the Natural Notions which Reaſon gives 
“ us of the Being and Attributes of God, and 
© of the eſſential Differences between Good 
* and Evil.” Your Objections to this are as 
follows; T 1s not this owning Reaſon to be the ſole 
independent Rule ? Firſt, If our Duty to each other 
conſiſt in not only doing no Harm, but all poſſible 
ood to one another; and Reaſon teaches us what is 
Good or Evil, and the eſſential Differences between 

| tien; 
* Paſt. Lett. p. 4. + Addr. 5. 48. 
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them; is not Reaſon here the ſole Rule ? Can Reve- 


lation command us to do, or avoid doing any Thing 
which Reaſon does not command or forbid ? Se- 
condly, If it is from Reaſon we muſt know that 
there is a God, and what he is, or what are his 
Attributes ; muſs not all Revelation whatever, even 
in this Writer's Opinion, be rejected, that ſhould 
command or forbid any Thing whatever, that is in- 


' conſiſtent with thoſe natural Notions which Reaſon 


gives us of the Being and Attributes of God ? 
What you here aſſume of Reaſons being the 
ſole independent Rule, docs by no means follow, 
from any Thing laid down by the Biſhop, in that 
unlimited and abſolute Senſe, in which you uſe 


the Words, /ole and independent. Reaſon is cer- 


tainly the firſt, and as far as its proper Sphere of 
Action extends in the preſent Cale, it is the /ole, 
nay, to pleaſe you, let it be thus far the independent 
Rule. To your fir Query therefore, I reply, 
that Reaſon, as far as it can demonſtrate the eſ- 


ſential Differences between Good and Evil, and 


= ſuitable Directions for the proper ule of this 
nowledge, in “ not only doing no Harm, but 
all poſſible Good to one another z” Reaſon, I 
ſay, where there is no Revelation of the Divine 
Will made to Men, may thus far be very juſtly 
look'd on as the /o/e Rule. But I am not able to 
diſcern, by what Methods of Logical Diſcourſe 
you can, upon this Conceſſion, eſtabliſh your 
next Aſſertion, which you propoſe as a neceſſary 
Deduction from it: viz. © That Revelation can- 
& not command us to do, or avoid doing any 
& Thing which Reaſon does not command or 
« forbid.” For, 

May not Reaſon, though fallible and limited, 
be the moſt -proper, and the beſt Rule of 


Action, where no more certain, or more ex- 
tended 


[ 9 ] 


' tended Means of Duty are to be acquired ; and 


- may not the ſame Reaſon, on the Acknowledg- 


ment of a Divine Revelation, as a /uperior infal- 
lible Guide in all Matters of Doctrine and Pra- 
ctice, act as a ſocial concurrent Rule of Duty, in 
all Caſes where her natural Powers have diſco- 
vered the eſſential Differences of Things ; and 
as an inferior ſubordinate Rule, where Revelation 
has made new Diſcoveries, or where, as in mul- 
tiplied Inſtances, it has changed Probabilities into 
. Certainties, and Problems into Demonſtrations? 
So that if you mean by Reaſon, as his Lordſhip 
does, the natural Strength of Human Under- 
ſtanding; and by that which Reaſon does com- 
mand or forbid, ſuch Terms of Duty, as its un- 
aſſiſted Powers could eſtabliſh; undoubredly there 
will be no manner of Inconſiſtency in affirming, 
that Revelation may command or forbid that, 
which Reaſon thus conſidered, could not diſco- 
ver, and conſequently not propoſe to our Reception. 
I think we have very little Buſineſs with the 
Inference you make from the Grounds of your 
ſecond Queſtion, © Thar all Revelation what- 
„% ever, even in this Writer's Opinion, mult be 
& rejected, that ſhould command or forbid any 
© Thing whatever, that is iuconſiſtent with 
< thoſe natural Notions which Reaſon gives of 
&© the Being and Attributes of God.” For the 
natural Notions which Reaſon gives being true, 
both in themſelves, and by Suppoſition, whatever / 
is inconſiſtent with theſe Notions mult be falſe; 
and from the Nature of the Subject, include 
ſuch Inconſiſtencies, as muſt amount to Contra- 
dictions; by which Term the Biſhop, as having 
no Occaſion for Artifice or Ambiguity, choſe to 
expreſs his own Ideas; and which, you, as more 
agreeable to your gentle cautious Nature, have 
endcas 
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endeavour'd to ſoften into inconſiſtent, but with- 
out the leaſt real Advantage to your Cauſe, fince 
it muſt be finally reſolved into the ſame Mean- 
in 
b thus conſidered what you call your 
Premiſes, I ſhall go on to review your main 
Strength. 

This being premiſed, you ſay, we will ſee whe- 
ther this Writer, in * endeavouring to prove, that 
reaſonable Creatures are bound to believe that to be 
the Mill of God, in which they can ſee neither Wiſ- 
dom or F xpedience, obſerves his own Rule in exa- 
mining this Aſſertion by the Teſt of Reaſon ; and 
ſhews it does not contraditt the natural Notions we 
have of the Being and Attributes of God, and of 
the eſſential Differences of Good and Evil. T, his 
he ought to have attempted, ſince it ſeems at firſt 
frat moſt certain, that God is no arbitrary Being, 
or can command fe; commanding's ſake, Things which 
ſhew neither Wiſdom or E xpedience. If infinite 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs are the eſſential Attributes of 


the Deity, muſt they not govern all his Afions ? 


And muſt not his Laus (the chief Subjects where 
in his Wiſdom and Goodneſs diſplay themſelves ) 
have, like his Works, both theſe Attributes impreſſed 
on them? To deny this, is it not to deny he is either 


wiſe or good; much leſs infinitely wiſe or good? Are 


ave not certain from his Wiſdom, he can't be _ 
ken in the Nature of the Things he commands; 

command uſeleſs and needleſs Things; ſuch as neither 
rend to his own, or Creatures Good? And if ſuch 
Commands are inconſiſtent with his Wiſdom, they 
muſt certainly be ſo with his Goodneſs; eſpecially, if 


ſevere Penalties are annexed 4% the not obſerving 


them. 


| This 
* Addr, 2. 49. 


#3 W 


* This I/riter, you continue on, without taking toe 
leaſt Notice of theſe obvious Objettions , ſays; 
« + When Reaſon, upon an impartial Examina- 
« tion, finds the Evidences to be full and ſuffi- 
<« cient, it pronounces that the Revelation ought 
© to be received, and as a neceſſary Conſequence 
thereof directs us to give up our ſelves to the 
« Guidance of it. But here Reaſon ſtops ; not 
ce as /et afide by Revelation, but as taking Reve- 


Cy 


* 


& lation for its Guide, and not thinking it ſelf 


© at Liberty to call in Queſtion the ¶iſdom and 


& Fxpedience of any Part, after it is fatisfied that 
ce the Whole comes from God.” But he does not 
tell us, how awe can be ſatisfied the whole comes from 
God, if it teaches ſuch Things as will not bear the- 


' Teſt of Reaſon; er is inconſiſtent with the natu- 
ral Notions Reaſon gives of the Being and Attri- 
* butes of God, and the eſſential Difference between 


Good and Evil. 

You ſee I have made a larger TTanſcript than 
is uſual, but I hope the Length of it will be ex- 
cuſed, becauſe it takes in thoſe Paſſages of the 


' Paſtoral Letter you object to, as well as your 


own Objections ; which will be eaſily ſatisfied by 
conſidering, Fir/}, 


That though the Biſhop does fay, © Thas 
&« | Reafon does not think it ſelf at Liberty to 


call in Queſtion the //7/dom and Expedience of 


* any Part, after it is ſatisfied that the Whole 
* comes from God;” (and as follows, and what 
will make your Quotation full and complete ) 
* any more than to object againſt ir, as contain- 
„ing ſome Things, the Manner, End and De- 
* /igu of which it cannot fully comprehend ; ” 

2 yet 


® Addr. p. go. + Paſt. Lett. p. 4, 5. | Paſt. Lett: 
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yet he is not, for this Aſſertion, to be july tax'd 
with the moſt minute Deviation from his own 
Rule. For you muſt know, that the Province 
his Lordſhip aſſigns to Reaſon in this Affair, is a 
previous Examination of the external Evidences, 
by ſuch Methods of Trial, as the Nature of 
thoſe Evidences do require, and is neceſſarily ſub- 
ject to; and an Examination of the internal Evi- 
dences, by comparing them with its own natu- 
ral Notions, and a Power of rejecting whatever 
does contradict them. Bur, 

Where will you find any one, who does not ſee 
a wide Difterence between the Ideas he has of a 
Propoſition, whoſe Wiſdom or Expedience he does 
not comprehend ; and of another, whoſe Contents 
do manifeſtly cantradict the eſtabliſh'd Maxims of 
Natural Reaſon ? Inthislatter Caſe, he has a clear 
and diſtinct Perception of thar Diſagreement and In- 
conſiſtency, wherein the Nature of Falſhood does 
properly conſiſt; and therefore he can never ad- 
mit it as true, without giving up the only Means 
we have of Certainty, and utterly ſubverting the 
Foundation of all Truth. For if all the Cer- 
tainty we can obtain, reſults from the known 
Agreement or Diſagreement of our Ideas, as far 
as they really correſpond, and are conform'd to 
the eſſential Nature of Things, and the Nature 
of Things is eternal and invariable; it is impoſ- 
ſible to conceive Men at any Time under the 
leaſt Shew of an Obligation to admit as true, 


any Poſition that is contradictory to Certainty 


thus obtain'd. The real Cauſe tien of our re- 


jecting what is thus contradictory, being ground- 


ed in that clear and open Perception we have of 
its Falſbood: This Cauſe, I ſay, can never have 
any Place, and conſequently ought not to have 
any Juſluence in thoſe Caſes, where we do _ 
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diſcover the leaſt Repugnancy to Truth, but on- 
ly are not able to /ee the M iſdom or Expedience, 
or fully to comprehend the Manner, End and 
Dejign of the Thing propoſed. For, 

As we arc not able to take Arguments, for the 
Excellency or Uſefulneſs of it, from internal E- 
vidences ariſing from the Nature of the Thing 
itſelf, that being beyond our Diſcoveries; ſo, for 
the very ſame Reaſon, we can never juſtly con- 
clude, that ir is not excellent or not uſeful. Un- 
leſs then we are obliged to pronounce the fame 
Judgment, and act in the ſame manner, where 
we do clearly fee an undeniable Motive to judge, 
and a nece//ary Cauſe of Action; and where we 
cannot diſcern any ſuch Motive, or Cauſe, you 
muſt confeſs a wide and real Difference in theſe 
Caſes, and conſequently ſufficient Grounds for a 
manifeſt Diſtinction, and different Meaſures of 
Judgment and Demeanour. 

It being certain then from the Nature of 77uth 
thus conſider'd, 1/, That Contradictions to our 
natural Notions are to be rejected, as manifeſt 
Falſhoods. 24%, That Propoſitions, of whoſe 
Truth or Falſhood, Excellency or Uſefulneſs, we 
have no Certainty, either immediately by Intuiti- 
on, or mediately by the Aiſiſtance of Reaſon and 
Inference, cannot be either juſtly received as true, 
or rejected as falſe. I ſhall go on, upon this bot- 
tom, to examine, how far the Divine Interpoſi- 
tion can make the one, or the other, become the 
reaſonable Objects of human Faith and Obedi- 
ence. a 

Now the Will of God, and the eternal Ora- 
cles of undefiled Reaſon heing one and the ſame 
thing; it is impoſſible that they ſhould ever inter- 
fere, much leſs contradict each other; ſo that 
without farther Enquiries we may be well aſſu- 
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red, that no Commands, of 7/is Nature, can 
proceed from the Almighty Father of Light and 
Truth. Bur, 4 
Since there are Truths, ſuch as neceſary Self- 
exiſtence, Eternity, &c. or thoſe of a lower Na- 
ture, in the Mathematical or material World, as 
the Diviſibility of Matter, the Aſymptotes in Co- 
nick Sections, &c. which are placed above our 
preſent Meaſure of Comprehenſion, and yet not 
rejected, merely on that Account, by any wi/ſe 
or learned Man; ſince there are, and mult be, an 
Infinity of ſuch Truths, which tho' above us, 
are open and unveil'd to the All-comprehending 
View of God, who perfectly knows their Fit- 
neſs and Expedience to the Production of proper 
Ends; there can be no ſufficient Reaſon aſſigned, 
why God may not reveal one, or more, of theſe 


Truths to Mankind; or why our Reception of 


them, and Submiſſion to them, ſhould not prove 
of great Value, and, from thence, of great U/e 
to us, in his Sight. 

Neither is there any thing in all this, which, 
as you fear, does contradict * the natural Notions 
we have of the Being and Attributes of God, and 
of the eſſential Differences of Good and Evil: for 
tho' we agree with you, f that God is no arbitrary 
Being, or commands for commanding ſake, yet we 
deny your Inference, viz. that he cannot command 
things, which ſhew neither Wiſdom or Expedience; 
7. e. Things, whoſe Wiſdom or Expedience we 
cannot diſcover by any internal Evidence arifing 


from the Letter of it. For, you mult either at- 


firm, that we are able to comprehend the Wil- 
dom and Expedience of every thing that is wiſe 
or expedient; that human Underſtanding is the 
adequate Meaſure of all Truth; that we are nei— 
RJ 

| ther 
„Add: 5.49, 3Ibid. 
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ther fallible or finite; or you muſt allow, that 
God, from his intimate and univerſal Knowledge 
of the eſſential Nature of Things, their Habi- 
tudes and Relations, may, and muff, know an 
eternal Fitneſs in certain particular Applications 
of them, and therefore may command ſuch Ap- 
plications to be made by us, though we cannot 
at preſent fully comprehend this Fitneſs, becauſe 
we cannot ſufficiently diſcover that Nature, in 
which it is originally grounded. | 

I agree with you again, That * infinite Wi/- 
dom and Goodneſs govern all the Actions of the 
Deity, and that his Laws have, like his Works, 
both thoſs Attributes impreſſed upon them. And all 
that the Biſhop ſpeaks on this Head, will be ul- 
timately reſolved into a juſt and proper Conſide- 
ration, of this infinite Wiſdom and Goodnels, 
which is ſo eſſential to all the Actions of the 
Deity; ſince from hence it will follow, that if 
we can /ufficiently prove, that God has done, or 
commanded any thing, that very Proof includes 
a Demonſtration, that the Thing thus done, or 
commanded, muſt be both Wiſe and Good. 
And although in ſome Inſtances, we cannot 
now clearly diſcern the explicit Wiſdom 
of every particular Law; yet we firmly believe, 
that both theſe Attributes are impreſſed “ on 
& them, as well as on his Works”, becauſe we 
know, that it is impoſſible for him to Act, bur 
with the higheſt Wiſdom and Goodneſs. You 
will give me leave to purſue this Compariſon of 
his Works and Laws, which you have ſuggeſted, 
and I kope not further than you deſigned it. / 

To conſider therefore thoſe Works of God, 
which fall under every ones more immediate Ob- 
ſervation; How many Phænomena occur daily, 


which 


* Ibid. 
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which puzzle and confound our ſtricteſt Enqui- 
ries? Look: into the Yegetable Creation, and 
what Impreſſions of Wiſdom or Goodneſs can 
we conceive, or ſee, in the poiſonous and deſtru- 
ctive Nature of many Plants, in the ever grow- 
ing and noxious Effects of M eeds, &c. or how 
are theſe Impreſſions diſcernible by c, in ſeveral 
parts of the Animal World; where not a few are 
the perpetual Enemies of Mankind, and fre- 
quently prove deſtructive to us; and where many 
whole Species of Bea, Birds, and Fiſh, cannot 
ſubſiſt, but by the immediate, and, to our Con- 
ceptions, the moſt barbarous, and moſt cruel 
Deſtruction of their Fellow- creatures? And 
yet I firmly, though very implicihys believe, 
that all theſe Plants, Beaſts, c. were the Effects 
of the Divine Goodneſs and Wiſdom, though I 
- cannot demonſtrate theſe Impreſſions, from any 
immediate Conſideration of the Things them- 
ſelves. Or, 
If we caſt our Eyes above us, we may reaſo- 
nably collect from the Knowledge of theſe Attri- 
butes, that all thoſe glorious Bodies, we call the 
fix'd Stars, are not either uſeleſs or inexpedient 
but an Endeavour after as ſtrict a Proof of either, 
as we have of both, in our own Sun, would be 
attended with inſuperable Difficulties. As there- 
fore, in thoſe Proofs, which ſhew theſe things 
to be the Works of God, a tacit Acknowledg- 
ment is always included of their Uſe and Expe- 
dience, though ſometimes we cannot adequately 
diſcover them: ſo, as you very juſtly, and as I 
hope not inadvertently implied, we may not be 
always able to trace theſe Impreſſions, in the 
outward View and Lineaments of every Law, 
which he is pleaſed to give us; though in the 


inward Conſtitution of them all, they are cer- 
tainly 


[ 17 ] 

tainly the formal and prevailing Principles. On 
which account I readily fall in with you, that 7 
* deny, that theſe Impreſſions ars on bis Works, and 
bis Laws, is, to deny that he is either wiſe or 
” good, much leſs infinitely wiſe or good. Bur our 
not being able to comprehend the Methods, in 
which theſe Attributes will diſplay their Efficacy, 
in either Caſe, is no Denial of their being there; 
but only an humble and reaſonable Acknowledg- 
ment of the Finitene/s of our own Und ſtand- 


ings. For, | ; 
As you affirm, in your uſual way of Queſtion, 


Are we not certain from his Wiſdom, that be can't 


be miſtaken in the Nature of the Things he com- 
mands, or command uſeleſs or needleſs Things, ſuch 
4 neither tend to his own, or Creatures Good? So, 
that what you add, that if /uch commands are in- 
XZ conſiſtent with his Wiſdom, they muſt certainly bg 
X* /o with his Goodneſs, may be ſafely allow'd to you 
by any one, who denics that God can give Com- 
mands, inconſiſtent with any one, either of his 
natural, or moral Perfections. And the preſent 
Queſtion enquires only, whether God can com- 


mand any Thing, whoſe Wiſdom and Expe- 


as that it is his Command, by that Demonſtra- 
tion induce an Obligation on us to receive and 
obey it. And that there is nothing contradictory 
to the Principles of human Reaſon, in conſider- 


2 | dience we cannot ſee, and by demonſtrating to 


4 ing ſuch Commands as poſſible or obligatory, bas 


been fully ſnewn. From whence we muſt con- 


4 s code with hs 7 dſbip, that Reaſon does not 


think itſelf at Liberty to call in queſtion the 
Niſdom and Expedience of any part, after it is 
„ ſatisfied that the whole comes from God.“ 
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If I have been more particular in anſwering 
theſe Objections of yours, than ſome Men of 
Religion and Learning may think, the weight of 


them required; I hope they will excuſe me, 
when I let them know, that it is a Common- 


place Trap to catch undiſtinguiſhing and raw 


Diſciples; and that the greateſt Part of your 
Addreſs is made up of little elſe, but Variations 
and Repetitions of the ſame Argument in diffe- 
rent Lights. And of this fort is what follows, 
viz. He (the Biſhop) does not tell us, how we 
can be ſatisfied the whole comes from God, if it 
teaches ſuch things as will not bear the Teſt of Rea- 
ſon, or is inconſiſtent with the natural Notions Rea- 
ſon gives us of the Being and Attributes of God, 
and the eſſential difference between Good and Evil. 
Here, if “by not bearing the Teſt of Reaſon”, 
and “ by being inconſiſtent with the natural 
„ Notions which Reaſon gives us, Cc.“ you 
deſign, to convey the ſame Idea; then his Lord- 


ſhip has expreſly told us, that ſuch Contradicti- 


ons are to be rejected, and fo we are agreed. 


But, if by “ not bearing the Teſt of Reaſon”, 


you would be underſtood to mean Things, which 
we cannot wholly comprehend or account for, 
by the immediate Application of our Reaſon 
then, to avoid ſaying the ſame _ over again, 
I muſt refer you to what goes before, where I 
have diſtinctly proved, that the Reception of 
ſuch things, upon a Certainty of their being con- 
tained in a Divine Revelation, is an Act of the 
higheſt and beſt improved Reaſon. 

For though the formal Motive of our Belief, 


in theſe particular Caſes, is the Authority of the 


Revealer; yet the Cauſe of our Reception of, 
or Submiſſion to, the Revelation in general, pro- 


ceeds from the Determinations of our own Rea- 
| _ fon; 
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ſon; and both are equally the Acts of Reaſon, 
the one neceſſarily conſequential to the other. 
And here his Lordſhip has the Satisfaction to think 
with the learned Grotius, who where he is an- 
ſwering your Objection in the Mouth of Covar- 
ruvias a Spaniſh Biſhop, ſays; * God who is ſo the 
Author of Nature, that he may aft freely above 


Mature, has a right of preſcribing Laws to us, 
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even in Things which are in their own nature free 
= and indefinite. 


I beg leave to obſerve here, that what you 


quote from an acute Divine, as you ſtile him, in 
: ſupport of 2 preſent Argument, makes en- 


tirely againſt you, viz. © A Man may acknow- 


= 9 that he was taught from Revelation to 


on right about the Obligations of Mora- 
« liry, juſt as he may confeſs that he was taught 
ce to reaſon right about philoſophical Matters, 
c from the Diſcoveries made in Philolophy by 
« Sir //aac Newton : but ſtill Reaſon is Reaſon, 
c however diſcovered, and muſt be attended to 
© by Man as Man”. Now however true it may 
be, “ that {till Reaſon is Reaſon, Sc“. yer, 
ſince the Man, who is taught to reaſon right 
about the Obligations of Morality from Revela- 
tion, muſt receive from thence ſome Helps and- 
Communications of Knowledge, which he had 
not before; as well as the Man, who is taught 
by the Diſcoveries of Sir //aac Newton, muſt 


infer from Maxims and Concluſions «unknoren be— 


fore: this Citation entirely overthrows your Hy- 
potheſis, by acknowledging, that human Reaſon 


may be inſtructed by Revelation; as in the other 


D 2 In- 


Deus, qui ita natura eſt, ut & ſupra naturam agat libere, 
jus habet, nobis Legis præſcribendi etiam de his Rebus, quæ 
natura ſua liberæ indefinitæq; ſunt. Grot. de jur. Bel. L. 2. 
EF. 1. 10. 1. ; \ 
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Inſtance by Sir //aac Newton, and that con- 
ſequently it is not ſo /ufficient without, as it is 
with theſe Improvements. I mean this Obſer- 
vation to let you ſee, it is the Fate of others, 
beſides * very Learned Men to prove, what 
they endeavour to confute”, or elſe, | think, 

ou would never have lent us this Aſſiſtance. 

or to ſhew the ſame Thought in another view, 
let it be the Power of human Sight that makes 
Diſcoveries through a Teleſcope, yet the manner 
in which theſe Diſcoveries are made, is ſo far 
from complimenting our Vanity, that it openly 
ſnews and upbraids the Defects of Nature. 

I ſhall conclude this Head, with deſiring the 
Reader ſeriouſly to conſider, what I hope has 
been ſufficiently ſhewn, that the Nature of 
Truth does by no means depend on our Abilities 


to comprehend. it; as alſo, that any particular 


Truth's being level to out Underſtanding, or 
above the Reach of it, is barely relative to our 


means of Knowledge, and entirely foreign to the 


intrinſick Nature of it. And this one Conſide- 
ration rightly applied, is more then enough to 
diſpel all that cloud of Sophiſtry, with which 
you have endeayoured to obſcure thoſe two moſt 
plain, I had almoſt faid, ſelf-evident Truths, 
wherein his Lordſhip f has ſo juſtly placed the 
true and proper uſe of Reaſon. | 


Firſt, That Reaſon is to judge and determine 
concerning the Evidences of a Revelation pre- 
tended to come from God. | 


Secondly, That when Reaſon has duly weighed 
theſe Evidences, and pronounced them to be full 
and concluſive, then Reaſon is to pay an uniyer- 

ſal 
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al and uniform Obedience to the Contents of a 
Revelation ſo proved and received. 


I go on now to find out, and then remove 
your Objections, made to what is contain'd un- 
der the ſecond general Head of the Paſtoral 
Letter; which is, 3 . 

* That Reaſon of it ſelf is an inſuſſicient Guide in 
Matters of Religion. The Terms of this Poſition 
having been _ ſtated, and the plain Senſe of 
it ſecured againſt all reaſonable Exception; I ſhall 
conſider thoſe Cautions, which his Lordſhip wiſely - 
interpoſes, againſt ſeyeral © fallacious Arguings 
on this Point, and what you object in Oppoſition 
to them. Neither can I wonder at the Zeal, of 


one ſo obſtinately devoted to the Propagation of 


Error, in the Defence of theſe ſophiſtical Out- 
works, ſince the main ſtrength of your Cauſe, 
when reduced to ſupport itſelf by its own natural 
Pawers only, is ſo very weak and diſconcerted 
in all irs Meaſures. Of theſe © fallacious argu- 
ings” his Lordſhip ſays, 

« One is the arguing from the Powers of 
“ Reaſon in a State of Iunocence, in which the 
« Underſtanding is ſuppoſed to be clear and 


. ſtrong, and the Judgment unbiaſſed and free 


= #4 
3 9 „ * 7 
+ * 


4 from the Influences of inordinate Appetites and 


& Inclinations; to the Powers and Abilities of 
«© Reaſon, under the preſent corrupt State of 


„Human Nature: In which we find by Expe- 


“ rience, how often we are deceived, even in 


© Things before our Eyes, 6c.” 


Here you ſay, | This Writer muſters up ſeve- 
ral Reaſons, to ſhew the Inſufficiency of Reaſon ; 
m which, whether he prevails, or not, "tis Reaſon 

| fill 
® Paſt. Lett. p. 7. Paſt. Lett. p. 7. | 
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ftill that carries it. And, I am ſurprized to find 
that we, at preſent, are under a corrupt. State of 
Nature; fince we are told, Chriſtianity has re- 
„% moved us from the State of Brutes, and ad- 
& vanced us to the Perfection of Angels.” But 
why are not Men now as much created in a State of 
Innocency, and continue in it till they offend againſt 
a known Law, as Adam and Eve did? &c. 

I ſee that Cautions againſt fallacious Arguing 
have ſo little Effect on you, that you can't for- 
bear, even for an Inſtant: but like an Harden'd 
Pick- pocket, are at Work while the Court is 
Sitting. I hether he prevails or not, you ſay, 'tis 
Reaſon ſtill that carries it. But if you pleaſe to 
conſider, that when his Lordſhip, having his Rea- 
ſon aſſiſted by the Light of Revelation, ſhews 
the Inſufficiency of mere natural Reaſon; the 
Ideas which the Word Reaſon conveys to us, are 
very different and diſtin& ; and when this faint 
Attempt after Wit, which you know is none of 


your own, is ſtripp'd from the Cover of Equi- 


vocation, you'll find what you'll not be very fond 
of, that if he (the Biſhop) prevails, it is Reaſon, 
afliſted by Revelation, carries it againſt Reaſon 
without this Aſſiſtance. 

You are much ſurpriz'd, it ſeems, “ at our 
&« being at preſent under a corrupt State, ſince 
„ we are told Chriſtianity has removed us from a 
& State of Brutes, &c. I could wiſh I had any 
Reaſon to be ſurpriz'd at, what is ſo familiar to 
you, this falſe Repreſentation of the Paſtoral 
Letter; which ſays, “ One great End of the 
© Goſpel Revelation is to remove us from a State 
& of Brutes, and advance us to the Perfection of 
Angels.“ Which End or Deſign for the Ac- 

com- 
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compliſhment of a future Event, you, to ſerve a 

Purpoſe, change into an actual Performance. 
W hat the Biſbop here affirms, that “ there 
ce is no arguing from the Powers of Reaſon in a 
« State, 1n which the Underſtanding is ſuppoſed : 
« 20 be ſtrong, &c.” to the Powers of Reaſon in 
the oppoſite State, is as clear, as that an Argu- 
ment taken from the ſuppoſed Strength of a 
Man in Health and Youth, will neyer hold to 
rove the ſame Strength remaining amidſt the 
Da of old Age and Sickneſs. And anaſſiſted ' 
Reaſon will inform us, that it is a very equita- 
ble, nay a neceſſary Conceſſion to ſuppoſe, that 
the fir} Man was created abſolutely innocent, as 
being the immediate Production of the Almigh- 
ty, and conſequently not only having a ſtrong 
and perfect View of his Duty, but alſo without 
any corrupt Inclination to tranſgreſs, ſince ſuch 
Inclinations and abſolute Innocence are repugnant. 
That Adam then, (if you'll graciouſly allow him 
to be the ſirſt Man) was perfect in all Points of 
human Perfection, muſt be allowed. But that 


his Poſterity was ever ſo of old, or did not then, 


and do not to this preſent Hour, diſcover cor- 
rupt Inclinations, even before in the natural 
Courſe of Things they are capable of knowing 
the Terms of Duty, is contrary to all the Hiſto- 
rical Obſervations of former Ages, and all the 
Experience of our own, againſt which there can 


be no Argument. 


Adam then was innocent as from God, but as 
Sin and Virtue, like Light and Darkneſs, natu- 
rally take Poſſeſſion, according as they happen to 

revail, to the Excluſion of each other; Adam, 
y the Commiſſion of Sin, leſſened the Empire 
of Virtue within himſclf, and grew proportio- 
naby imperfe& and defective. And theſe Perſo- 
| nal 
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nal Imperfections and Defedts being once incor- 
porated into the Nature of our firſt Parents, it is 
moſt conſonant to Reaſon, that a Tendency this 
way ſhould be propagated in all their traditional 
Off- ſpring; as being their Off- ſpring no further, 

than as they inherit and 3 their Nature; if 
partially, but partial; if totally, total. So that 
there is no great Difficulty in perceiving why the 
Poſterity of Adam, who are all of us the Work 
of Sinners, are not ſo perfect or uncorrupt, as he 
was in the State of Innocence, who was the im- 
immediate York of God. On which it follows, 
that the Caution which his * Lordſbip has given 
againſt this fallacious Argument, is both juſt and 
neceſſary. ' | 

% Another fallacious way of arguing, his Lord- 
« ſhip ſays, is, that as Reaſon is our Guide in the 
“Affairs of this Life, it may be alſo our Guide 
© in Religion, and the Concerns of the next 
“ Life. Whereas in one it has the Aſſiſtance of 
&« Senſe, and Experience, and Obſervation ; but in 
« the other, it is left in 
ce jecture and Speculation.” f Z/hereas, ſay you, 
the contrary of this is true, that in the Affairs of 
this Life, though Reaſon is our Guide, and we have 
the Aſſiſtance of Senſe, Experience and Obſeruati- 
on; yet we may greatly miſtake to our vaſt Preju- 
dice But tis otherwiſe in Relation to the Life to 
come z there no Miſtake can turn to our Prejudice, 
if we do our beſt to find out the Will of God, and 
act according to it. And, I think, tis no ſmall 
Reflection on Religion to repreſent it ſo uncertain, as 
that it is in great Meaſure, notwithſtanding the ut- 
oſt our Reaſon can do to find it out, left to Conje- 
ure and Speculation. 


Here 
* Paſt. Lett. p. 8. + Addr. þ. 74. 
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Here you purpoſely miſtake the true State of 
the Queſtion, which regards only that high Pro- 
bality, ar moral Certainty of Succeſs, which uſu- 
ally follows from an Application of ſuch Means, 
as have in themſelves a direct and natural Influ- 
ence on the Production of the Effect. And that 


human Reaſon, in thoſe Inſtances where it has 


8 
1 


on a bare Knowledge even of the Terms them- 


ot 
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; 


* 
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the Aſſiſtance of the ſenſible Perception of the 
Object, and a preſaging kind of Knowledge 


drawn from the Complex View of repeated Ex- 


perience, as well as the Obervations both of An- 


9 tiquity, and of the preſent Age, is much likelier 
to diſcover and apply theſe Means, than in other 


Caſes, where it is left in great Meaſure to Con- 
jecture and Speculation, every one muſt grant, 


ſelves. Thar the ſpecial Interpoſition of the di- 
vine Providence, that the private Deſigns, or 
the open Power of Men ill affected to us, do 
ſometimes ſo overrule and croſs the Tendency of 


our Endeavours thus directed, that. the Event 
proves unfortunate, is a Conſideration entirely 


foreign to the Idea of the Sufficiency we are now 
looking after; which includes only comparative 


Degrees of moral Certainty. As therefore « Po/- 


Ability of ill Succeſs, in Things thus concerted 
for the Uſe of the preſent Lite, does not pre- 
cCiſely affect the Sufficiency of our Guide, whoſe 
natural Cay/ality, if I may be allowed that Lan- 


guage, is only here conſidered ; fo neither can 


the Event, if happy, in regard to the other Life, 


alter thoſe diſtinct Relations of Things, on 


þ j which this Compariſon is founded. For, 


That Miſtakes do not, as you ſay, in Religion turn 


#0 our Prejudice, is entirely owing to the infinite 


Goodneſs of God, who out of Regard to our doing 
cur beſt to find out his Mill, and att according to it, 
| E may 
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may, and does accept us: Yet fince theſe Mi- 
ſtakes muſt proceed from, and indeed are no- 
thing elſe but the Application of improper, ill- 
judged and unadequate Means, nothing can be 
more certain, than that when two Guides are 
compared together, the one uſing Means which 
have a proper and natural Influence on the End, 


the other applying ſuch as are improper and unna- 


tural; the firſt muſt appear in the Eyes of all 
Men of common Underſtanding, a much more 
ſufficient Guide than the laſt; for an Argument 
taken from the Event, has nothing to do in ei- 
ther Caſe. That Preference then, which the Bi- 
ſhop has here given to our Reaſon, in regard to 
the preſent Life, is undoubtedly true, and the 
Caution ſeaſonable. And whatever you may 
think, if it can be proved in Fact, as in this Pa- 
ſtoral Letter it moſt fully is, that the Concerns of 
another Life, without Revelation, © are left, in 
& agreatMeaſure, to Conjecture and Speculation,” 
it is not in our Power to reverſe it. 

* But the Paſtoral Writer [oys, FT Tis unfair to 
& interpret a Zeal that is ſhewn for Reveal'd Re- 
ce ligion, as a Diſregard of Morality ; ” whereas 
you affirm, The Unfairneſs lies in thoſe who intro- 
duce ſuch Things into Reveal'd Religion, as tend to 
depreciate Morality, in putting indifferent and need- 
leſs Things upon a Level with it; much more in pre- 


ferring them above it. What fort of People this 


Reflection belongs to, you beſt know; the Re- 
veal'd Religion we contend for, contains in it, 
as the Biſhop very juſtly obſerves in the Place you 
cite, The whole Body of the Moral Law, as 
de an eſſential Part of the Chriſtian Inſtitution,” 
Sc. From whence his Lordſhip rightly con- 
cludes, that this Imputation is falſe. Neither 

"7 | am 
® Addr, p. 67. + Paſt. Lett. p. 9. 
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am I able to conceive, that there can be any 
Commands in a divine Revelation. indifferent to 
Mankind, ſince nothing which God commands 
can be ſo to us, much lets needleſi as you imagine. 
Again, you blame the Biſhop for ſaying, 
« Another Advantage which the Enemies of 
Revelation very unduly take to advance the 
“ Strength and Power of natural Reaſon in Mat- 
ters of Religion, is the taking an Eſtimate of 
e thoſe Powers from Books upon the Subject of 
-« Morality, that have been written /inuce the 
« Chriſtian Revelation was made; many of 
© which are clear and uniform both in the Mea- 
* 2 of Duty, and in the Motions to the Per- 
formance of it:?“ + You ſay here, you ſhould be 
be glad, could this Writer ſhew any Thing till the 
ſeventeenth Century, that can be compared with the 
Ethicks of Ariſtotle, and the Offices of Tully ; 
and what we have met with fince that Time, has | 
been chiefly owing to Laymen, particularly Grotius | 
and Puffendorf, 
Good Mr. Addreſſer not too faſt ; the Biſbop is | 
not here ſpeaking of the Works of his || Holy 
Fathers, as you /cornfully ſtile them, but of your 
N Pious Heathens, and Holy Inſidels, who by Light 
borrow'd from Revelation, have been thus clear 
h and uniform, c. And I am ſure the Perſons to „ 
whom this Eulogy belongs, being thus deter- 
| mined, it will readily paſs your Office. Seneca, 
Epiftetus, Antoninus, Hierocles, &c, among the 
Ancients, I avoid giving you a Catalogue of the 
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4 Moderns, ſince no one queſtions your iIntimacy 
: with their Works; only it may be worth your 
. while, when at Leiſure to recollett, whether 


Grotius and Puffendorf had not ſome Knowledge 
of the Chriſtian Revelation, or whether Men 
E. 2 1 you 


* Paſt. Lett. p. 12, + Addr. p. 93. || + Ib. 
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you are ſometimes fond of, Cumberland and Wol- 


laſton were not Clergymen. 


The next Paſſage you diſlike, has been ſo abu- 
ſed in your Quotation, that I muſt give it from 
the Paſtoral Letter it ſelf, viz. * © Much leſs could 
& the Light of Nature acquaint them with the 
& Method God has ordained and eſtabliſned for 
ce the Recovery of loſt Man; to effect a Recon- 
C ciliation between God and Man, to exerciſe his 
& Goodneſs without the Violation of his Juſtice; 
cc and not only to make the Pardon of Sinners 
& conſiſtent with the Wiſdom of his Govern- 
« ment, the Honour of his Laws, and his Ha- 
ce tred of Sin, ſo as to render their Salvation 
64 poſſible; but to give them the ſtrongeſt Au- 
« rances of Pardon and Favour, upon the plain 
« Conditions of Faith and Repentance. Theſe 


& are Things that depend wholly upon Revela- 


4 tion; and without the Knowledge of theſe, 
Mankind muſt remain in a perplex'd and de- 
“ ſponding State, as to the Pardon of Sin, and 
& the Favour of God.” Here you very tragi- 
cally exclaim, Can any Thing be more inconſiſtent 
with the Character of a Being of impartial, uni- 
verſal, and infinite Benevolence, than to leave all bis 
Children, for ſo many Ages together, and the great- 
eſt Part to this Day, in a deſponding State, as to 
their Poſſibility of being ſaved? Can any Man read 
this without Horror and Deteſtation? Or can this 
Writer ſay worſe of the very worſt of Beings, &c. 
Whereas on a Peruſal of this Section, any one 
will cafily ſee that the Biſhop aſſerts nothing ex- 
preſly concerning the future Poſſibility or Impoſ- 
ſibility of a Sinners Salvation, on a ſuppoſed Re- 
pemance; but only that they were ignorant, 
from the Light of Nature, of that Method, 
| | by 
* Paſt, Lett. p. 14, 15. + Addr. p. 6. 
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cc by which God would not only make their Salya- 
c tion poſſible, but alſo give them the;ſtrongeſt A/ 
“ ſarances of Pardon and Favour, upon the plain 
c Terms of Faith and Repenrance.” And ſince, 
as his Lordſhip adds, The Comfort they could 
<« raiſe from one Attribute, would be check'd 
by the Conſideration of another, ſo as not to 
« fix a guilty Mind in a ſtate of ſolid and well- 
« grounded re tb vr Mind that is not 
thus fix'd, muſt of Neceſſity be perplex'd, and as 


far as deſtitute of a well-grounded Hope, ſo far 


deſponding. And this is what the Author to the 
Hebrews has expreſs d in the fame Manner, where 
he ſays, that Chriſt was to deliver them, who 
* through Fear of Death, were all their Life-time 


ſubject unto Bondage; or, the continued Terrors 


of theſe exing Fears, and their conſequent De- 
* 2 Condition in a 2 State. 

For God is not here conſidered, as exerciſing 
an ablolute Dominion over the Works of his 
own Hands, but as condeſcending to the limited 
Juriſdiction of a reaſonable Government over rea- 


öonable Creatures; and the Sanctious of Laws be- 


ing their Security, Penalties correſponding to 
Demerits, will be found as neceſſary, as Rewards 
proportioned to Virtue; and in the due Admi- 
niſtration of theſe, the Honour and Dignity of 
Government does properly conſiſt; from whence, 
natural Reaſon mult place the Idea of the divine 
Juſtice, in a regular, conſtant Application of 
theſe Sanctions. Here then, let us ſuppoſe a 
Sinner who has this Idea, troubled at the Review 
of his paſt Life, and reſolved to change, but at 
the ſame Time fearful, as the nature of Guilt is, 
whether his Governor, whoſe Honour conſiſts, 
as much in puniſhing Vice, as m rewarding Vir- 

tue, 

® Heb. ii. 15. 
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tue, can, as his Lordſhip ſpeaks, © confiſtently 
« with the Wiſdom of his Government, the 
« Honour of his Laws, and his Hatred of Sin, 


entirely pardon his Misbehaviour“; eſpecially 


in thoſe Inſtances, where no Satisfactiou or 
Reſtitution can be made to the injured Party, as 
in the Crimes of Murder, Adultery, &c. fo that 
his Account remains to be wholly made up ar the 
impartial Bar of Juſtice. . 

In ſuch a Conjuncture of Circumſtances, it 
will be much eaſier to determine, that the 
Sinner muſt be involved in great and” ter- 
rible Uncertainties; than to put bounds to 
the Degrees of them without Revelation, or 
give him a full Aſſurance of their entire Pardon. 
For as mere Reaſon ſpeaks in the Mouth of Tully, 
* « of Wickedneſſes againſt Men, and of Impie- 
ce ties, there is no Expiration”. And in another 
Place, ſpeaking of that mighty Unwillingneſs 
and Reluctancy with which wicked Men ſubmit 
to Death, he makes no mention of ( what is now 
ſo common in every Man's Mouth) the Advan- 
tage of Repentance, but ſays, “ they are torment- 
& ed in a prodigious Manner, as if even an im- 
“ mortal Puniſhment would follow on a Life 

* wickedly led”. So little did the great Men 
of old depend on what the Goſpel has made 
known to us, as the Anchor of our future Hopes. 
However, it is beyond Diſpute certain, that the 
Light of Nature could not diſcover the Methods, 
through which God would effect ſuch a Pardon 
which is the Sum of what his Lordſhip here 


aſſerts. 
7 And 


At vero ſcelerum in homines atq; Impietatem nulla eſt 
expiatio. Tull. de Leg. 1. 1. 14. 
| F Cruciantur mirum in modum, quaſi flagitioſe actam 
vitam pœna etiam fit immortalis conſecutura. De Con/e!. 
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And in Truth, you virtually confeſs the Weak- 
neſs of your Argument taken from the Strength 
of Nature, when in the next Page you call in 
Revelation to prove, that God will pardon Sin- 
ners on Repentance; © That there is joy in Heaven 
« gver one Sinner that repenteth, that God does not 
cc defire the Death of a Sinner, and add, God did not 
&« want to be reconciled to the World, but the World 
« having departed from God, wanted to be reconciled 
« to him; and it was the Buſineſs of Chriſt and his 
« Apoſtles to teach them thoſe moral Rules, which 
&« would reconcile them to God. Hence the Apo- 
« /le ſays, | We pray you in Chriſt's ſtead, that 
“ you be reconciled unto God”. 

You know, I have more than once obſerved, 
that there is a kind of diſaſtrous Fatality attends 
your Explanations of Scripture in which, I can- 
not clearly comprehend what is meant by God's 
not wanting to be reconciled unto the Morld; it can- 
not be, that he was not deſirous of the Reconci- 
liation, ſince the firſt Propoſals came from him; 
but, that the World had departed from God, is 
plain enough, and conſequently that during this 
departure, they muſt have been in a very melan- 
choly and deplorable Condition; or elſe to be 
with God, and to depart from God, will be the 
ſame thing; from whence, as you expreſs it, they 
wanted to be reconciled unto God; but no one wants 
to be reconciled, unleſs it be to remove Marks of 
Diſpleaſure, and obtain the Advantages of Fa- 
vour. In order therefore to effect this happy 
Change of Circumſtances, it was the Buſineſs, 
you ſay, of Chriſt and his Apoſiles to teach them 
thoſe moral Rules which would reconcile them to 
God. But why the Buſineſs of Chriſt and his 
Apoſtles, Meſſengers ſent from God, if bare 

„ f Reaſon 
* Addr. P. 7. 7 2 Cor. v. 18, 29. 
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Reaſon had been ſufficient ? or can any one teach 
another, what that other knows before? If then 
theſe moral Rules you fpeak of, were taught to 
yr gg Chriſt and his Apoſtles, it is very 

lain, the World muſt have been ignorant 
them before their Preaching. And theſe Me- 
thods of Reconciliation, whoſe Neceflity you 
here acknowledge, ſetting aſide the Sanctuary 
you take in moral Rules, are, in truth, the greateſt 
matter of Debate between the Biſhop and your- 
ſelf: Remember this, Mr. Addreſſer, arid my Title- 
Page, when you talk again of Conſiſtency in other 
Mens Writings. 


But to go on. His Lordſhip recounting 
«© {ome Doctrines taught by the Philoſophers, 
© which directly tended to encourage Vice and 
6 Wickedneſs in the World,” /“ ſuch alſo 
« was the Doctrine of Fate, or Men's doing 
every thing through Neceſſity, and not by 
Choice; which takes away all Virtue and 
« Vice, and leaves no Place for Rewards or 
% Puniſhments, either here or hereafter; and 
& yet this was the avow'd Doctrine of one famous 
„dect among them” (viz. the Stoicks.) This 
Refleftion, you ſay, f as ill Fate will have it, 
does not touch the Stoicks, or indeed any of the 
Ancients; who, as it is ſhewn by Mr. Wollaſton, 
though generally Fataliſts, yet do not ſeem to have 

thought they were not Maſters of their own Atti- 
ons. 
Mr. Wollaſton is very far from being poſitive 
in the Place you cite, where having, by great 
Variety of Arguments, endeavour'd to prove, 
that © a particular Providence may be com 4 

tl 
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cc tible with the natural Freedom of Mens Acti- 
“ ons.” He adds, *The Ancients, Þ am per- 
© ſuaded; had ſome ſuch Thoughts as theſe. For 
© they were generally Fataliſis, and yet do not 
© ſeem to have thought, that they were not Ma- 
& ſters of their own Actions.” If Mr. Mollaſton 
had been infallible, . ſome ſuch Thoughts as 
4 theſe” and * do not ſeem“ could never have 
determin'd any Queſtion, whoſe juſt Reſolution 
muſt come from the Teſtimony of ancient and 
approved Authors. Now, 

Diogenes Laertius, in the Life of Zeno, af- 
firms, © That Chryſippus, in his Books concern» 
ing Fate, aſſerts, that all Things are brought 
© to paſs by Fate; and in like manner Poſidonius, 
„ in his ſecond Book of Fate, and Zeno; allo 
& Boethus, in his eleventh Book of Fate. Now 
« Fate is a connected Cauſe of Exiſtencies, 
© or the Method by which the World is 
« adminiſtred; and they ſay that there are 
&« all forts of Divination.” And when || Quin- 
tus, Tully's Brother, ſupports the Certainty 
of Divination on theſe Principles of the 

| F Stoicks 


Rel. Nat. Delin. p. 105. 
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end. , 4 
I Fieri igitur omnia Fato Ratio cogit fateri. Fatum autem 
id appello, quod Græci ejwagusvnyy, id eſt, ordinem ſeriemque 
Cauſarum, cum cauſa cauſæ nexa rem ex ſe gignat, ea eſt ex 
omni z2ternitate fluens veritas ſempiterna. Quod cum ita ſit, 
nihil eſt factum, quod non futurum fuerit; eodemque mode 
nihul eſt futurum, cujus non cauſas id ipſum efficientes, natu- 
ra contineat. Ex quo intelligitur, ut Fatum fit non id quod 


ſuper- 
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Stoicts; He ſays, © Reaſon therefore compels us 
ce to confeſs, that all Things are done by Fate. 
e call that Fare, which the Greeks call «ywapwic nr, 
64 ;.e. the Order and Series of Cauſes; when a 
“ Cauſe connected to a Cauſe, produces any 
«© Thing from itſelf. This is the everlaſting 
&« Truth, flowing from all Eternity. Since then 
ce this is the Caſe, nothing has been done which 
“ was not future; and in the ſame manner, no- 
ce thing is future, whoſe Cauſes efficient of that 
& very Thipg Nature does not contain. From 
&« whence we underſtand, that Fate is not that 
„ which is /uper/{itiouſly, but that which is Phy- 
& {cally ſo called, the eternal Cauſe of Things 
& both why thoſe which are paſſed were done, 
„ why thoſe that are inſtant can be done, and 
e why thoſe that follow will be done.” 

And to the ſame Purpoſe Cotta ſpeaks, where he 
reaſons with Balbus the Stoick. e Thoſe Things 
follow which are future, for no one can avoid 
& what is future —eſpecially when you your 
“ ſelves (the S$zoicks) affirm, that all Things are 
done by Fate; and that what was always true 
& from all Eternity is Fate. What therefore 
& docs it avail, or how does it help our Caution, 
© to know any Thing that is future, when it 
& will certainly come to pals ?” From theſe Autho- 
rities it is very plain, that the Stoical Doctrine 
concerning Fate, included all thoſe pernicious 


ſuperſtitioſe, ſed id quod Phyſice dicitur cauſa æterna rerum, 
cur & ea, quæ præterierunt, facta ſint, & quz inſtant, fiant, 
& quæ ſequuntur futura ſint. Tull. de Divin. L. I. F. 55. 
Sequuntur, quæ futura ſunt, effugere enim nemo id 
2 quod futurum eſt.— Præſertim, cum vos iidem 
ato fiert dicatis omnia: quod autem ſemper ex omni æterni- 
tate verum fuerit, id eſſe Fatum. Quid igitur juvat, aut quid 
affert ad cavendum, ſcire aliquid futurum, cum id certe fu- 


turum fit, Tull, de Nat. Deor. L. III. 5, 6. 


Errors 
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Errors which the Biſhop charges it with, ſince it 
extended it ſelf to all Things, and had a true 
FPhyſical Efficiency on the Production of them. 

His Lordſhip, in Purſuance of the fame Sub- 
Je&, ſays, * © Nor in private Life can we rea- 
& ſonably hope or expect to find among them 
ce the great Virtues of Love, Meekneſs and For- 

“ giveneſs, when we find Socrates declaring it 
& neither unjuſt nor revengeful to rejoice in the 
“ Calamities of our Enemies: And Cicero expreſ- 
&« ly approving and profeſſing Revenge, and Ari- 
& fotle, ſpeaking of Meekneſs, not only as a De- 
& fect of the Mind, and as carrying in it too 
& great a Diſpoſition to forgive, but calling the 
6 patient enduring of Reproach, the Spirit of a 
« Slave.” 

Here you have A//urance enough to affirm, 
that * Cicero in this Place ſpeaks of no other Re- 
venge , than that for which Magiſtracy was inſti- 
tuted. But what had the Magiſtrate to do with 
that private Quarrel between Dionyſius and Tullh, 
not founded in Matters cognizable in the public 
Courts, but in that Diſreſpect and Neglect which 
the firſt ſnew'd to the latter? Of which Tully thus 

complains in the Place cited by his Lordſbip, 
T — “ By whom this my preſent Fortune is 
© moſt vilely deſpiſed; I hate the Man, and 
will haze him, and wiſh I could be revenged 
© of him.” And yet, if we will rake your 
Word, this is “ no other Revenge than that 
“ for which Magiſtracy was inſtituted.” And 


* Paſt, Lett. p. 29. + Addr. p. 94. 
A quo impuriſſime hæe noſtra fortuna deſpecla eſt : odi 
hominem & odero; utinam ulciſci poſſem. Ep. ad Att. L. IX. 
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in another Place Tully ſays, * The firſt Office 
e of Juſtice is, that no one ſhould harm any one, 
& axleſs provoked by an Injury.” And * « there 
c are ſome ſorts of Duties to be obſerved, even 
% toward thoſe from whom you have received 
ec an Injury; for there is a Meaſure of re- 
« venging.” The Practice of Revenge is here 
allow'd to private Men; the only Thing in Que- 
ſtion is, how far it is to be extended. 

You are pleaſed to allow, that his Lordſhip has 
cited Socrates fairly as to the Letter, but then 
you would have us think, that this rejoycing over 
our Enemies, was particularly confined to 
& F their Defeat and Victories gain'd over them 
““ ina juſt War”. Whereas, the whole Subject 
regards private Life; and the chief Deſign of that 
Place, where this is incidentally mention'd, is 
to ſhew, that there is a real Mixture of Grief 
and Pleaſure in the 2/ of our Paſſions, viz. $ 

Prot. But the Mixture of Griefs and Pleaſures 
cin theſe Subjects is not yet manifeſt to me. 
44 Focr. = underſtand the Force of Envy. 
« Prot, Only tell me. Socr. Is there any Grief 
& or Pleaſure that is unjuſt? Prot. Yes, this 
„ muſt be. Socr. It can be therefore neither 
“ unjuſt or revengeful to rejoyce in the Cala- 
& mities of our Enemies”. And on Conceſſions 
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[| Juſtitiz primum munus eſt, ut necui quis noceat, niſi 
laceſſitus injuria. Tull. OF. Q. 1. F. 7. \ 

® Sunt autem quzdam Officia adverſus eos ſervanda a quibus 
2 acceperis. Eſt enim ulciſcendi & puniendi modus. 
Ib. F. 11. | 
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of this Nature, Socrates goes on to 2 his 
Poſition, the Mixture of Grief and Pleaſure“, 
without any mention of thoſe Wars or Victories 
of which you pretend to dream. 


But Ari/otle you ſay, || ſpeaking of the defective 
bueſs 


Extreme of the Virtue of Mee ſays, © not to 
& be angry when there is juft Cauſe, is to be a 
& Fool”, Fc. The Words referr'd to are theſe. 
« We, /ays the Philoſopher, * place Meekneſs in 
e the Middle, — to the defeftive Extreme, 
c which is without a ſettled Name“. “ The 
& meek Man ſeems to err on the defective fade, 
& for he is not revengeful, but rather forgiving. 


„But this Defect, whether it be a Vacuity of . 


&« Anger, or whatever elle, is b[amed”——=< Not 
& being inclined to Anger, he is nor deſirous of 
& Revenge, but patiently to endure Reproaches 
“ offered to ones ſelf or Family, is the Spirit of 
« Slave. Theſe literal Tranſlations of the 
Paſſages in debate, are ſufficient to ſhew that 
exatt Truth and B 

' Lordſhip has produced them, as well as your 
profligate diſregard to both. 


But what Mr, Aadreſſer, f can be ſaid to that 


vile and low Manner in which you proceed, fo 
much beneath not only a Gentleman, but every 
one who makes the leaſt Pretence to common 
Ingenuity. © To ſhew, ſay you, this Writer's (the 
„ Biſhop's) Sincerity to all that underſtand only 

Addr. 5. 95. > Bl 
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& Engliſh; I ſpall mention what Dr. Clarke 
« quotes from him (Cicero) on this Head, who 
« ſays, putting down the Places he quotes in the 
« Margin”. But ſince you have not thought fit 
to do, as the Doctor did, i. e. put down the Places 
in the Margin, muſt tranſcribe it from the 
Doctor's own Works, and in the Manner he has 

printed it. Evid. of Nat. and Rev. Rel. p. 7y, 76. 
Edit. 4th. © Man, ſays he, cannot, * without 
acting contrary to the Rea- 


2 fficitur, f 
TIO wo — Obe. ſon of his own Mind, and 


dientem homini nocere tranſgreſſing the plain and 
non poſſe. Cic. de . known Law of his Being, 
* do willingly any Hurt and 
Miſchief to any Man; no not even to thoſe, 

| + who have firſt injured him 


* * Hud 
* 1 but ought for the publick 


vive dvSpamur , id" Benefit to endeavour to ap- 
51. cms! xy va . peaſe with Gentleneſs rather 


Plato in Crit. than exaſperate with Reta- 


liations; and finally, to comprehend all in one 

Tum illud effici- Word, (which is the top 
quod quibuſdam incredi- and compleat Perfection of 
bile videatur, fit autem this great Duty) ought to 


neceſſarium, a! nihilo 
feſe pluſquam alterum l| love all others as himſelf. 
diligat. Cic. de Log. This is the Argumentation 


Iib. 1. of that great Maſter Cicero.” 


So that upon a true State of the Matter, your 
Argument ſtands thus: The Biſhop is inſincere, 
when he quotes Cicero as approving and profeſ- 


ſing Revenge, becauſe Dr. Clarke has cited a Paſ- 


ſage from Plato, to prove that Plato did not al- 
low it. An Argument as worthy of your Under- 
ſtanding, as the Management of it is of your In- 
tegrity. Tho” I cannot think it according to 


that Accuracy, with which the Doctor uſually writ, 
ro 


BY 2 


to call the foregoing Propoſitions the Argumen- 

tation of Cicero; yet, he muſt be allowed to have 

taken ſufficient Caution againſt leading any one 

into a Miſtake, by referring to the Opinion ot 
0 


Plato expreſly ſet down in the Margin; and that | 
you yourſelf did not overlook it, (peaking lite- | 
rally) is not only evident from the Nature of 
reading and tranſcribing, but from the Uſe you 
have made of this very Citation from Plato, in | 
your next 1228 
Lay your Hand for once upon your Heart, Mr. 
Addreſſer, and if all Sentiments of Truth and Ho- 
nour are not utterly extinguiſhed, ceaſe from theſe 1 
wretched dirty Practices of miſrepreſenting, and | 
thereby expoſing to the ill Opinion of Mankind, 
both the Living, and the Dead; reflect on thoſe 
eſſential Differences you ſo often mention, and 
dare to truſt your Cauſe to the eternal Strength 
of Light and Truth; or dare utterly to — 
2 can receive xo Eſtabliſhment from either of 
em. :- | 
But * If this Writer had read Grotius, I. 2. c. 
a 20. you ſay, he would then have plainly ſeen what | 
= the Ancients thought of this Matter, and how awk- 
N wardly this Charge is now brought againſt their Mo- 
rality. Now the Chapter here reterr'd to, treats 
of Puniſhments in general, of which Revenge is 
conſidered as one Species; and Sect. the fifth the 
Author declares it naturally unlawful, when its 
ſole Object is the Pain and Miſery of the Offen- 
der. | « Becauſe in the mere Grief of an Ene- ö 
* my, conſidered in that View only, there is no- 
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- ＋ In ſolo autem inimici dolore, ita nude ſpectato, nullum 
eſt bonum, niſi falſum & imaginarium. Grat. de Jure Bell. 
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ce thing but a falſe and imaginary Good. * And 
cc jn this Senſe not only Chriſtians but Philoſo- 
&« phers blame Revenge.” When it is /awful, we 
are told, Sect. VIII. of the ſame Chapter; and 
theſe three Methods being propoſed, by which 
a Man may ſecure himſelf from the Repetition of 


Injuries; viz. | © Firſt, If the Man who has of- 


“ fended is taken out of the way; then if the 
4 Powgeeot hurting any one is taken from him; 
&« laſtly, if he is taught from his own Sufferings, 
ce not to offend others.” He concludes thus : If 
Revenge, even that which is private, is di- 


cc rected to theſe Ends, and within the Bounds - 


® of Equity, if we conſider the bare Law of Na- 
ce ture, ze. abſtracted from divine and human 
& Laws, and thoſe Circumſtances which are nor 
c neceſſary to the thing itſelf, ſuch Revenge is 
c not unlauful, whether it be executed by him 
c who is perſonally hurt, or by any other; ſince 
& it is agreeable to Nature, that one Man ſhould 
c“ help another.” Thus that great Author. From 
whence any one may make a certain and eaſy 
Judgment, who knows the Sentiments of Grotius 
beſt, his Lordſhip or your ſelf. | 

The next thing you diſlike, is that clear and 


| full View which his+ Lordſhip has given us of the 


* Atque hoc ſenſu ultionem improbant in hominibus, non 
Chriſtiani modo doctores, ſed & Fhiloſophi. bid. 

+ Primum ſi tollatur qui deliquit, deinde ſi vires nocendi ei 
adimantur, poſtremo fi malo ſuo dedoceatur delinquere. De 


Jure Bell. |. 2. c. 20. Sect. 8. 
Ad hos ergo fines, & intra æqui terminos, fi dirigatur 


vindicatio, etiam privata ; fi jus nudum naturz, id eſt, ab- 


ductum à legibus divinis humaniſque, & ab his quæ non ne- 
ceſſario rei accidunt, non eſt illicita: five fiat ab ipſo, qui læ- 


ſus eſt, ſive ab alio, quando hominem ab homine adjuvari, 


naturz eſt conſentancum. I. Par. 2. 


1 Paſt. Lett. p. 22. 
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Abſurdities and Abominations that were introdu- 
ced into © Worſhip, Doctrine, and Practice“ of 
Nations unknown to the Ancients, and his pro- 
poſing it © as a way of ;udging what the St ate of 
“ Religion in any Country is like ro be, where 
“ natural Reaſon is their only Guide.“ Ih Ac- 
count you very judiciouſly ſeem to undervalue, as 
being made, you ſay, © by a Divine of North- 
“% Britain;” as if the Nature of Truth could not 
extend itſelf beyond the Frontiers of Berw/ck up- 
on Tweed: And yet you think & reulohuble to 
quote f a Divine born in the ſame Country, for, 
; one of the moſt ſevere Reflections that was ger 
= thrown on a Body of Men. On a ſummary Rect- 
q tal of theſe Avſurdities, the Biſhop adds: 
1 * Theſe, and the like Inſtances of Corruption 
1 &« in Worſhip, Doctrine, and Practice, which 
F “ have prevailed, and do ſtill prevail, in ſeveral 
„ Parts of the Heathen World, may further ſhow 
© the Inſufficiency of Natural Reaſon to be a 
© Guide in Religion; and into what monitrous 
Opinions and Practices whole Nations may be 
= *© led, where that is their Guide, without any 
; « Help from Revelation. Nor will it rake off 
ce the Force of this Argument, to ſay, that theſe 
© were owing to an de Uſe of their Reaſon, 
© which is in Effect to beg the Queſtion; or 
that the Meaſure of Reaſon they had was low, 
e and imperfect, ſince they appeared to be skil- 
ful and dextrous enough in worldly Matters, 
“in the Arts of annoying their Neighbours, and 
« detending themſelves againſt Incurſions; in en- 
e tring into LeagueFfor their mutual Defence, | 
and conducting the ordinary Affairs of Life ac- | 
© cording to the Manners and Cuſtoms of their 
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& ſeveral Countries. Nor are the Abſurdities in 
“Religion that have been found among them, 
e greater than thoſe which have been found a- 
© mong the molt polite Nations before the Pub- 
& lication of rhe Goſpel; which are a joint Proof, 
CC' & "Kg 
hat this Writer here advances, you ſay, 
muſs not only pleaſe the Popiſh Prieſts, who, on Pre- 
rence that Reaſon is an incompetent Guide in religi- 
ous Matters, ſet up their Church as infallible; but 
puts an unanſwerable Argument into the Mouths bf 
ſuch, if there were any ſuch before he wrote, as are 
againſt all Religion. They will ery, if the Practice 
of [dolatry, and all thoſe other Things which he calls 
abominable, were Crimes in theſe Pagans, then the 
due Uſe of Reaſon in religious Matters, which led 
them into theſe Prattices, muſt be equally criminal. 
And, indeed, upon Suppoſition that Men fell into 
Idolatry, and other as abſurd Things, by the Uſe of 
their Reaſon, it muſs either have been their Duty to 
obſerve them moſt religiouſly, as being the Produtt of 
the only Guide God gave them in Matters of Religi- 
on; or elſe, ſince there is no Medium, conclude that = 
Religion did not concern them; and they were faulty 
in applying their Reaſon about a Matter Reaſon had 
not qualified them to judge; as it had about worldly 
Matters, in the managing of which, he ſuppoſes they 
were dextrous enough. 

A Popiſh Prieſt, who can find any extraordinary 
leaſure in arguing from what is here ſaid, mutt 
ave a great deal of your Logick in him, 

or he will never attempt to prove, That, becauſe 
Reaſon 1s an incompetent Guide in Matters of 
Religion, without Revelation, therefore it is ſo 
with Revelation. That is, becauſe #wwo are not 


* Addr. þ. 24. 


equal 
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equal to ſour, therefore the Addition of #wo more 
cannot make that Equality, Juſt ſuch inconclu- 
ſive Jargon is what follows, if theſe things were 
Crimes in theſe Pagans, the due uſe of their Reaſon 
was equally criminal. What a Noiſe and Pomp 
is this introduced with! Whereas there is ſcarce 
a Pariſh Clerk within the Bills of Mortality, who 
cannot demonſtrate, that an erroneous Conſcience 
is to be obey'd, that the Cauſes of Error are 
vincible and invincible, and that the latter excuſes 
from Sin. But to give it you in the Words of 
the Excellent Dr. Mhbitby, according to your 
own Stile, taken from a Book wrote before he 
laboured under the melancholy Circumſtances of 
doting Age, and deſigning Friends. “ An 
&« erroneous Conſcience is invincible, when the 
“ Cauſe of Error is either a want of Revelation, 
“ or of Judgment, or Ignorance, which remains 
c“ with us, after that Diligence is applied which 
& can be expected from an honeſs Man. This 
“ Conſcience excules from Sin becauſe there 
© is the Will of acting honeſtly without any evil 
© Circumſtance, or tuch as he was obliged to 
© avoid: And Conformity to his Rule, though it 
% may be /peculatively Falle, is practically Good”. 

It will therefore be the Duty of every one 
religiouſly to obſerve, whatever the beſ; Guide God 
gives him, after proper Diligence and Application 
made, ſhall direct. And according to the old 
Diſtinction, though ſuch Worſhip thall be mate- 


* Conſcientia erronea eſt invincibilis, cum cauſa erroris fit 
vel def2Aus revelationis, vel judicii, vel ignorantia, que 
poſt adhibitam, quz a viro honeſto exigi poteſt, diligentiam 
in nobis manet. Ea excuſat a Peccato quoniam ibi eſt 
voluntas agendi honeſte ſine ulla Circumſtantia mala, ſeu 
quam tenebatur evitare, & conformitas ſuæ Regulz, quæ 
quamvis ſpeculative fit falſa, eſt practice bona. Mhitb. Eth 


c. 4. J. 19. 
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rially bad, as containing many Counter- actions to 


the Truth of Things, yet it is formally good; ſince 
Mien are ſuppoſed in this Caſe, to act up to the 


beſt and higheſt Diſcoveries they can make; and 


intentional Rectitude muſt take place where real 
cannot be had. You may alſo oblerve, that Dr. 
Whitby here aſſigns a want of Revelation, as one 
cauſe of an invincibly erroneous Conſcience ; the 
Effects of which could never be removed by 
the unaſſiſted Efforts of Reaſon. The ſource of 
all their Miſtakes originally flowing from their 


Inability to arrive at juſt and determined Ideas of 


God's natural and moral Attributes. 

For the Knowledge, both of the Worſhip and 
that Manner of it, which will in itſelf be accep- 
table to him, are Deductions which can be made 
only from previous diſcoveries of the Exiſtence, 
and of the Nature of God. Asto his Exiſtence, 


that there was a governing powerful Principle or 


Principles, they ſeem to have had a Knowledge, 
and rightly argued, that he or they were to be 
worſhipped. But then, as to the divine Nature, 
that it was abſolutely one, that it was ſtrictly 
Spiritual, infinitely removed from all material 
Conjunctions, Cc. they knew not; and therefore 
could not, by any Uſe, or Application of Rea- 
ſon in theſe Circumſtances, eſtabliſh a Worſhip 
ſaitable to the Perfections of ſuch a Being: Since 
that is a Concluſion to be derived only from a 
preſuppoſed Knowledge of theſe Perfections, ac- 
_ cording to all the poſſible Means of regular Illa- 
tion: As much as the Capacity of 4 the 
ſeveral Properties and Aﬀections, which ariſe 
from the different Sections of a Cone, does ne- 
ceſſarily preſuppoſe juſt Conceptions of that ſolid 
Figure itſelf, which we call a Cone. But juſt 
Conceptions of God's Unity, Spirituality, &c. 


they 
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they had not, and therefore as his Lordſhip, ac- 


cording to the ſtricteſt Rules of Logic, con- 


cludes, © theſe Corruptions in Worthip, &c. 
&« were not owing to an undue Uſe of their Rea- 
« fon”. For as Mr. Locke * ſpeaks the common 
Sentiment of Mankind, Does the Mind regulate it 
ſelf and its Aſent by Ideas it never had? or the 
Underſtanding draw Concluſions from Principles 


which it never yet knew or under/iood ? | 
In truth, human Reaſon was ſo little capable 


of ſearching out, and _— Notions about the 


true Nature of God, that Tully, ſpeaking in his 
own Perſon, ſays, There is no one thing, con- 
cerning which not only the Unlearned, but the 
Learned, do ſo much differ; whoſe Opinions, 
«© when they areſo various, and diſagreeing among 
« themſelves, it may ſo happen truly, that of 
one of them may be true, but it cannot be 
© that more than one ſhall be true.“ And the two 
Notions which Grotius thinks neceſſary || to eſta- 
bliſh either the true or a falſe Religion, are, 1f. 
„ That. there is a Deity (ſuppoſe one or more.) 
& 24ly. That he takes care of human Affairs.“ 
“ Other Notions, he adds, are not equally evi- 
dent, as that there are not more Gods than one; 


that 
* Locke's Human Underſt. L. 1. c. 4. F. 3. 

+ Res enim nulla eſt de qua tantopere non ſolum indocti 
ſed etiam docti diſſentiant. Quorum opiniones cum tam va- 
riæ ſint, tamque inter ſe diſſidentes, alterum fieri profecto 
poteſt, ut earum nulla; alterum certe non poteſt ut plus una 
vera fit. De Nat. Deor. L. 1. F. 2. 

| Hz notiones, numen aliquod eſſe, (unum an plura ſuppo · 
no) & curari ab eo res hominum, maxime ſunt univerſales, & 
ad religionem five veram five falſam conſtituendam omnino 
neceſſariæ. Grat. de Jure Bell. l. 2. c. 20. F. 46. — Cæteræ 
notiones non ſunt æque Evidentes, ut Deos plures uno non 
effe: nihil eorum quæ videmus Deum eſſe non mundum, 
non cœlum, non ſolem, non aerem: mundum non eſſe ab 
omni æternitate, ac ne ejus quidem materia ſed à Deo facta. 
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that none of thoſe Things we ſee, that the 
&« World, the Heavens, the Sun, the Air, is not 
& God; that the World, or at leaſt the Matter 
“ of it, is not eternal, but was made by God. 
c And therefore we ſee the Knowledge of theſe 
«© Things, in Proceſs of Time, obliterated, and, 
& as it were, extinct among many People; and 
C ſo much the eaſier, becauſe the Laws took leſs 
c care of theſe Particulars, it being poſſible that 
« ſome ſort of Religion might ſubſiſt without 
them.“ 

This was the Opinion of that great Man, 
on a Review of thoſe true Notions of God; 
which, as his Lordſhip has done, he alſo. derived 
from Revelation; and to this ſpreading Defect of 
Knowledge, he very juſtly, as his * Lordſhip alſo 
does, attributes the Divine Forbearance to the 
World in general. If therefore you will not al- 
low the Biſhop to have read Grotius, you mult to 
your greater Mortification own, that it is a very 
ſtrong: Argument of the Truth, that two ſo great 
Men ſhould, at ſuch Diſtances of Time, fall into 
ſo near a Reſemblance, or rather Identity of 
Thought on the ſame Subject, and differ ſo lit- 
tle in the Manner of treating it. 

Hitherto I have had Regard only to that De- 
ciſion of the Queſtion, which muſt follow an 
impartial Conſideration of the Arguments on 
both Sides. But if we conſider the Conſequences 
of thoſe different Opinions, to repeat one of 
your own declamatory Paſſages, © No Man can 
“look on Fours without Horror and Deteſtati- 


Itaque harum cognitionem temporum lapſu apud multos po- 

pulos obliteratam & quaſi extinctam videmus, eoque Facilius 

quia leges hanc partem minus curabant, ut ſinè qua aliqua ſal- 

tem conſiſtere religio poſſet. Iid. $. 47. a 
* Paſt. Lett. p. 46. 
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& on, c.“ For our Hypotheſis being raiſed on 
a charitable Foundation, what human Reaſon did 
not diſcover in a Courle of ſo many Years, that 
we charitably conceive it could not diſcover, 
eſpecially ſince ſo many great Men, after their 
utmoſt Application that way, failed of Succeſs; 
and from this Incapacity we conclude, their beſt 
Endeavours being ſuppoſed, as his Lordſhip ſpeaks, 
that * God will not puniſh them for invincible 
“ Ignorance; and that they cannot fail to be 
& mercifully dealt with by infinite Juſtice and 
. Goodneſs”. Whereas you, contrary to all Ex- 
perience, and the univerſal Teſtimony of Hiſto- 
ry, both Divine and Human, will ſuppoſe, from 
the inflexible hardneſs of your Heart, that they 
were capable of diſcovering theſe Truths; and in 
Conſequence of that Suppoſition, you muſt paſs 
a Judgment very terrible and ſhocking to Men of 
the leaſt Charity or Compaſſion; viz. that they 
will receive proportionable Degrees of Condem- 
nation, for not reducing this Capacity into corre- 
ſpondent Acts. Since what our Saviour ſays, 
« + That the Servant who knew his Lord's Will, 
& and prepared not himſelf, neither did according to 
« his Will, ſball be beaten with many Stripes.“ 
The Equity of which Sentence, that you may 
have no Objection to it, is grounded on this 
known Principle of Reaſon, that to whom Men 
have committed much, of them they will ask the 
more. What can the worſt of Beings with for 
more, than the Execution of your Hypo- 
theſis ? 

But to go on, his Lordſhip ſays, || © That the 
& Deſign of the Chriſtian Inſtitution was not to 
“force Men to be good, but only to propoſe fit 


+ Paſt, Lett. p. 46. + Luke xii. 47. || Paſt. Lett. p. 38. 
| „ Motives 
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“ Motives, and proper Encouragements and Af- 
c ſiſtances to make them ſo; and our Saviour 
& himſelf ſuppoles, that in his Kingdom here up- 
on Earth, there will always be f Tares grow- 
« ing up with the Wheat (a Mixture of good 
& and bad) 'till he himſelf ſhall make the fin 
& Separation. Though his Kingdom is not of 
& this World, it is in it; and it is a very unfair 
Inference, that becauſe Wickedneſs is found in 
% Chriſtian Countries, therefore Chriſtianity has 
& failed of its End.” 

Was I not in my Nature more inclined to 
Compaſſion, than the other more turbulent Emo- 
tions of Spirit, I ſhould heartily envy you thoſe 
Tranſports, and that Exceſs of Pleaſure, with 
which this Topick overſpreads your Soul. Down 
comes the Grand || Accuſer of the Brethren: 
The voluminous Common- Place- Book. 


Scriptus & in tergo, necdum ſinitus. 


The Enrollments are laid open from the Days 
of Iſcariot, to the preſent Times; Facts are col- 
lated, their Nature examined, and a Balance 
ſtruck much in Favour of your beloved Heathens : 
Though ſome Things are not only, as you allow, 
+ almoſt too groſs to be mentioned (nothing I find 
being quite too groſs with you) but as I muſt 
ever think much too groſs to be at any Time practiſed; 
and I wonder why any one who has fo perfect a 
Command of his Belief in ſuch incredible filthy 
Abſurdities, ſhould ever find a Difficulty of Aſ- 
ſent in any other Matters. But as his Lordſhip 
has, by way of Anticipation, molt truly obſerved, 
to prove that there are Tares among the Wheat, 


will never prove that Chriſtianity has failed of 
its End,” any more than that almoſt univerſal 


1 Matt. xiii. 24, || Rev. xii. 4. 1 Addr. p. 38. 
Apo- 
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Apoſtacy foretold , Rev. xiii. I ſhall therefore 
avoid examining the Particulars of your Ac- 
count, ſince in Truth they do not affect, in 
the leaft, the right State of the Caſe: Which is + 
briefly this: | . 
The Men of Learning among the Heathens, 
could not diſcover the Original Truth of Things, 
but in many Caſes miſied the Ignorant; and the 
Tenets and Practices of both, conſidered in this 
View, proceeding from the natural Defects of 
human Reaſon, or their ability to diſcover 
Truth, do neceſſarily ſnew, that mere Reaſon. 
was an inſufficient Guide. But on the other Side, 
Revelation has diſcovered to Men the genuine 
Truth of Things, both in regard to Speculation 
and Practice. And therefore, tho' many Men, to 
whom this Revelation has been made, do main- 
rainerroncous Doctrines, and follow evi] Practices; 
this is no more a Proof of the Inſufficiency of Re- 
velation, asa Guide, than that there are ſome Men 
who love Darkneſs more than Light, or who will 
not come unto the Light, is a Proof that the Sun 
never ſhone upon the Earth. For the Sufficien- 
cy of the Guide we now look after, preciſely 
conſidered, lies in the Communication of ſuffi- 
cient Knowledge, which was wanting in the Hea- 
- then World, and is fully given to the Chriſtian. 
An Heathen then 74 — in Excuſe a Defet 
of Knowledge, and fo transfer the Blame from 
himſelf to his Guide; but as a wicked Cbriſtian 
cannot urge this Defence, his Sin will be on 
himſelf, and his Law ſhall be clear. For unleſs - 
you know how to make thoſe Guides in all Re- 
ſpects the /ame, one of which affords a perfect 
Knowledge of Duty, while the other gives a very 


defective Knowledge of it: Unleſs, I fay, you 
H can 


>> 
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can prove this, all other Attempts are manifeſtly 
beſides the Queſtion. 


The * laſt Objection you make to any Thing 
contained under this ſecond Head of the Paſtoral 
Letter, is to this Paſſage. © It is univerſally true, 
ce that wherever Chriſtianity prevailed, Oracles 
& ceaſed, Idols were deſtroy'd, and the Worſhip 
of the true God eſtabliſh'd.” A Conſiderati- 
on of the very Terms in which this Truth is de- 
livered, will eaſily ſhew, that whatever is op- 

ſed to it muſt be perfect Cavil. For how can 
the Chriſtian Religion, which is the Worſhip of 
the true God, prevail where that Worſhip is not 
eſtabliſh'd? And does not the Eſtabliſhment of 
the true as neceſſarily infer a Deſtruction of Ho- 
latrous Worſhip, as the Reception of one Truth 
does the Removal of its contradiftory? And if 
Holt were deſtroy'd, the Oracles which proceed- 
ed from them muſt be ſo. I proceed to the third 
Head of the Paſtoral Letter; vix. 

T A Divine Revelation was not only Expedient, 
but highly Needful to be a ſure Guide in Matters of 
Religion. All the Objections you make to any 
Thing contain'd under this Head, are to the Quo- 
tations his Lordſhip has taken from Tully and Pla- 
to. || hat he mentions from Tully, you ſay, 
makes directly againſt bim; where Tully ſays, 
4 There are in our Minds the Seeds of Virtue, 
* by which Nature would conduct us to Happi- 
* nels, if they were allow'd to grow up.” Here, 
even by your own Account, the V/efulneſi of theſe 
Seeds of Virtue depends entirely on their being 
e allow'd to grow up;” and to ſhew that they 
were not © allow'd to grow up,” or conſequent- 


a 2 Addr. p. 100. f Paſt, Lett. p. 38, 39. || Addr. 
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ly to be uſeful, take what the Biſhop + cites from 
Tully. The Original is placed ar the botrom of 
the Page: “ If Nature had fo framed us, as to 


cc 


give us a full and perfect View of her, and an 


« Ability to follow her as our Guide, then Man- 
„ kind would have needed no other Teacher: 
„But now the Light the has given us, is no 
«© more than little Sparks, which we quickly ex- 


& 7tinguiſh 


by corrupt Lives, and perverſe Opi- 


& nions; fo that the true Light of Nature is no 


© where to be found.” 
and ſays, „ There are in our Minds the Seeds 


cc of 


And then he goes on 


irtue, by which Nature would conduct 


us to Happineſs, if they were allowed to grow 
« up; but now no ſooner are we born, but we 
into a wretched Depravity and Corruption 
« of Manners and Opinions.” 

Whatever abſtract metaphyſical Notion, Tully 
himſelf might have of what he calls Nature, it is 
from hence manifeſt, that he gives upall Advanta- 

es that might be expected from the U/e of it, in the 
nduct of human Life, by ſaying, that © we 

e could not have a full and perfect View of her;“ 
that © her little Sparks were quickly extin- 
“ guiſh'd,” and “ that the true Light of Na- 
“ ture was no where to be found.” On which 
Account your Labours to ſhew that none could 


« f. 


in omni continuo pravitate 


Paſt. Lett. 5. 40. 


vod fi tales nos natura genuiſſet, ut eam ipſam intueri, 
& perſpicere, eademque optimi duce curſum vitz conficere 
poſſemus, haud erat ſane quod qu: quam rationem ac Doctri- 
nam requireret: nunc parvulos nobis dedit Igniculos, quos ce- 
leriter malis moribus opinionibuſque depravati lic reſtinguimus 
ut nuſquam naturæ lumen appareat. 2% Qt L. 3. Pref. 

unt enim ingeniis noſtris ſemina innata virtutum, que 
ſi adoleſcere liceret, ipſa nos ad heatam vitam natura perduce- 
ret; nunc autem ſimul atque editi in lucem & ſuſcepti ſumus, 


ſitate verſamur. 15. 
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* err who follow'd Nature, however true it may 
ſeem in ſome Mens Imaginations, will never 
prove of any Uſe to the World, as not being re- 
ducible into Practice; ſince it is agreed, that we 
cannot come at ſuch a Knowledge of Nature, as 
is neceſſary to carry on the Government of Lite, 
unleſs you are pleaſed to ſay, a Man may walk by 
a Light which is no where to be found. In ſhort, 
Nature and Philoſophy, were the two great 
Fountains of Knowledge in the Heathen W orld. 
But his Lordſhip has fully ſhewn the Inability of Phi- 
lo/ophy:to be a ſufficient Guide in the foregoing 
Pages; and if what is defective there cannot be 
ſupplicd by Nature, there is then a total Inſuffi- 
ciency, which makes the Argument compleat. 
But, | 

The Biſhop has ſaid, [“ We find two of the 
“ greateſt Philoſophers, Socrates and Plato, de- 
e ſpairing of the Recovery of Mankind out of a 
„ State of Error and Corruption, without ſome 
« extraordinary Aſſiſtance from God. Socrates 
« ſpeaking tothe Athenians of himſelf, tells them, 
„That F when he is gone, they will fall into an 
& irrecoverable State, unleſs God ſhall take care of 


them, and ſend them another Iuſtructor. And 


Plato, ſpeaking of the wrong Methods of E- 
* ducation among the Athenians, ſays, That in 
& ſuch a State of Things, whatever is kept right and 
& as it ought to be, muſs be effefted by a Divine In- 
„ terpoſition. And elſewhere he introduces one 
* of the Scholars of Socrates complaining how 
* difficult it is to diſcover the Truth by Human 
* Reaſon; but yet acknowledging it to be every 
* ones Duty to employ, and to rely upon it, an- 


* Addr. p. 97. || Paſt. Lett. p. 41. + Plat, Apolog. Socrat. 
| De Repub, i. 6. | 
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leſs * one could find ſome more ſure and ſafe Pilot, 
e {ach as a Divine Direction would be.” | 

In Oppoſition to this, you ſay, that I Socrates 
is ſo far from ſpeaking of bimſelf as an Inſiruftor 
ſent from God; and that he as ſuch had preſerved 
them from falling into an irrecoverable State; that 
he ſuppoſes their Crime was, that they would not 
make uſe of their own Reaſon in relation to him, but 
acted as Men aſleep, and wanted to be awaken'd. 
His Words are, Quanquam vos quidem fortaſſe in- 
dignabundi, c. And Plato, you add, /peaking 
of one who has a good Diſpoſition and a right Edu- 
cation, ſuppoſes he may arrive ad Faſtidium (I ſup- 
poſe you mean Faſiigium) Bonitatis: Then ſays, 
Quod ſi neque rectè ſata, c. — And what this 
Writer quotes from Socrates's Scholar is as little to 
the Purpoſe. 

Believe me, Mr. Addreſſer, there cannot be a 
greater Fatigue in the Ways of Writing, thanto 
- purſue an Author, who with fearleſs Confidence 

now diſguiſes and denies the plaineſt Truths, now 
propounds and defends as manifeſt Deviations from 
them. But my Deſign being to follow you thro” 
every Paſſage you have attacked in this Paſtoral 
Letter, I muſt in Juftice to his Lordſhip here tran- 
ſcribe the very Places he refers to. And firſt, 
In his Apology Socrates ſpeaks thus: & And 
© now, O ye Athenians, I am ſo far from endea- 
* youring an Apology for my ſelf (as any one 

* Plat. Phed. + Addr. p. 96. 
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& would imagine) that it is for you; leſt in con- 
% demning me, you ſhould act wickedly in rela- 
&© tion to the Gift given you by God, For if you 
& cut me off, you will not eaſily find ſuch ano- 
& ther, (altho' this may ſeem ſomewhar pleaſant) 
« * manifeſtly ſet over this City by God; as over a 
&« great and generous Horſe, heavy by reaſon of 
& his Bulk, and wanting to be rouſed by ſome 
4 Horſe-Fly. Such an one as God, I think, has 
c given me to be to this City, &c.” Afterward fol- 
lows what you have very /earnedly given us, from 
the Latin Word of Plato; in the End of which, 
the Truth has unawares dropp'd from your Pen. 
You Athenians will fleep on, unle/s God, taking care 
of you, ſhould ſend ſomebody clſe. Secondly, 
Thoſe bad Methods of Education, which his 
Lordſhip mentions among the Athenians, had fo 
revailed, and the Sophiſts or Teachers were arri- 
ved at ſuch an Height of Power, that in Plato's 
Opinion it was Madneſs to endeayour either to 
rectify or oppoſe them. © But it is great Mad- 
&« nels, /ays he, to endeavour (any Reformation); 
& for there neither js, or was, or ever will be 
ce any other Method taught for the Attainment 


eq 


** 


. © of Virtue, beſides this their Inſtitution; I 


© mean, my Friend, any human Method. A 
divine Method, as they ſay, I do not now 
bring into the Account: For you ought well 
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« to comprehend, that you would not ſpeak 
« wrong, in ſaying, That the divine Providence 
does preſerve whatever is preſerved, and made 
& as it ſhould be, in this State of rhe Commons 
wealth.“ 

The only remaining Paſſage is this, where 
Socrates's Scholar ſays, e If this is im- 
«© poſſible (viz. to find out the real Truth of 
« Things) then a Man of Courage ought to take 
& the beſt and ſafeſt Determinations of human 
© Reaſon ; and being carried on this, as on a Þ Ship 
„ made in haſte to ſerve a preſent purpoſe, to fail 
© out Life at all Hazards; unleſs he could paſs 
c thro' with more Safety and leſs Danger on ſome 
© more firm Bottom, or divine Direction. 

If the true Import of the Word ia, could 
have found a place among your Ideas, it muſt 
have convey'd the cleareſt Impreſſion imaginable, 
that Human Reaſon was an Aſſiſtance they made 
uſe of, as we fay in common Eugliſb, for a Shift. 
But I know ſome Men have ſuggeſted, that your 
Intimacy with that Language, is not fo great as 
ſhould become a Man, who enters into Controver- 
ſies of this nature. I own my ſelf fearful of 
ſpeaking on a Point ſo tender: For what an 
endleſs load of Scandal, Reproach and Falſhood 
have the overflowings of your Heart beſtowed on 
the Author of Scripture Vindicated, for barely 
looking this way. In Compliment to your Abi- 
lities, -I muſt freely acknowledge, 1 never faw 
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ſuch an Heap of per/onal Abuſe and Ribaldry 
brought together in any Controverſy ; and tho 
I blame your Conduct, I think your political 
Views are not ill directed; for could you change 
the Field of Battel, by provoking your Adverſary 
to retaliate in kind, 24 once get him into the 
Kennel, all the World would ſoon admire your 
vaſt Superiority in flinging Dirt, as much as they 
now do his, in Learning and Rational Diſcourſe. 
But in his Hands I leave you, and if I miſtake 
not, I cannot wiſh you in /afer. And, having 
evidently proved, by producing the Authorities 
themſelves, that his Lordſhip has in all of them 
given us the true and unqueſtionable Senſe, I ſhall 
now conſider the Fourth Head of this Letter, 


VIZ, 


Fourthly, That Mankind are obliged to enquire, 
whether any Revelation has been made, and what 
Evidences there are of its coming from God. 

Here you ſay, that, * where-ever Men are ob- 
liged to enquire, they muſt ſee ſufficient Reaſon for 
that Enquiry; and in this Caſe, they muſt have Rea- 
ſons previous to any external Revelation, to induce 
them to enquire whether God has made any ſuch Re- 

- velation; otherwiſe this Enquiry would be wholly 
unreaſonable. W ho would not imagine from this 
extraordinary Reaſoning of yours to prove, 
That an Enquiry made without Reaſon would 
ce be unreaſonable”, that the B:ſhop had omitted 
to aſſign any Cauſes of this our Obligation to 
enquire, whether any Revelation, c. has been 
made? Whereas you mult know that the Con- 
trary is true, and that his Lordſhip has proved an 
Obligation in a cloſe Series of Arguments; as 
if we are God's Creatures, Duties of Wor- 


Ar. 6.78, f Paſt. Lett. p. 42, 4. * 
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& ſhip, c. ariſe from that Relation; if depen» 
c dent, we ſtand in need of Protection, and the 

& Means of obtaining it; if a divine Providence, 
c e muſt defire to know the Methods of it 
cc if a Future State, what Behaviour will ſecure 
«© Happinels. And of all theſe, his Lordſbip 
c /ays, there can be no Knowledge or Aſſurance 
“ equal to that which God himſelf gives. So 
ce that while Men out of a Zeal for what they 
& call Natural Religion, are anconcerned whether 
“God has made any Revelation of his Will or 
© not, they violate the Laws of Nature in a 
double Reſpect ; Firſt by reſiſting that natural 
&« [nipreffion which has always carried Men to 
© ewyuire after the Declarations of God's Will; 
“ and then, by an obſtinate unconcernedneſs for 
© their own Safety and Welfare, contrary to the 
6 great and fundamental Law of Nature, Self- 
© Preſervation. 

By this Time, I hope you ſee, that his Lord- 
Hip has given ſufficient Reaſons for an Enquiry to 
be made; and. I could wiſh this Inſtance might 
remain a little on your Mind, as a Remembran- 
cer of that anfair Treatment, with which you 
miſrepreſent the Works of thoſe you write 
againſt. But from page 78 of your Addreſs, 
F muſt return to the 57h, where you ſay, the 
Paſtoral Letter-W riter goes on ſtiil to arraign the 
Condutt of God; and ſays," * It was very agreeable 
to the natural Notions we have of the divine 
© Goodneſs: and Wiſdom, to ſuppoſe that he 
© would make a farther Revelation to Mankind, 
* which might give a clearer Knowledge, and a 
© ſtronger Senſe of Duty, unleſs we will ſuppoſe 
that he had utterly abandon'd them”. hich 
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is owning, that God, for four thouſand Years toge- 
ther, had utterly abandonu'd Mankind; and ſtill 
continues to abandon the greateſt part of them, to 
this very Daſ%, and that this is agreeable to the na- 
tural, Notions we have of the divine Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs : Theſe ſure are Expreſſions ſo ſhocking, &c. 

Had it been your good Fortune, Mr. Addreſſer, 
to have known the — firſt Rudiments of 
Logic; you muſt have eaſily perceived, that the 
word Mankind is not here uſed by his Lordſhip in 
a Senſe ſtrictly univer/al, but * colleftively ; as de- 
noting the united Generations of Men, from the 
Fall to the End of the World; and in this view, 
as the Word which expreſſes it is an individual, 
ſo the Subject alſo itſelf makes but one ſingle Idea, 
of which Nature are things of more extent, as 
the Solar Syſtem and the Univerſe, whoſe ſeveral 
conſtituent Parts do not at all affect the | Unity 
of the Idea. And 

The Argument, made uſe of to prove, that 
God would make a Revelation, is in that disjun- 
aive Form, where the Members are ſo oppoſite, 
that they cannot conſiſt together; and explicitly 
run thus.“ God will give Mankind a clearer 
«© Knowledge, and a ſtronger Senſe of Duty; or, 
& he has utterly abandon'd them. But God cannot 
© utterly abandon them. Erg. From the Force 
of this Reaſoning we muſt allow a Revelation to 
be made, at ſome time or other, when the divine 
Wiſdom ſhould judge moſt proper, or elſe admit 
a moral Impoſſibility. So that in reality, theſe 
natural Notions, which did ſuppoſe that God 
would reveal his Will; did neceſſarily ſuppoſe 
(though you are willing to think the contrary ) 
that he had not «tterly abandon'd them. 


* Walli: Log. J. 1. c. 3+ + Locke Hum, Und, J. 2. c. 24. 
Here 
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Here is nothing affirm'd of the ſtate of par- 
ticular Men, ſeparately taken, which could not 
be intended, where the word Mankind ſignified 
but one ſingle collective Idea. And in the Nature 
and Uſe of ſuch collective individual Terms, does 
St. Paul found his Arguments, when in Reference 
to the State of the Jewiſh People before Chriſt, 
and the uſe of the Law of Moſes, he ſays; But 
before Faith came, we were kept under the Law, 
fut up unto the Faith, that we might be juſtified by 
Faith. Wherefore the Law was our Schoolmaſier 
to bring us unto Chriſt, that we might be juſtified by 
Faith. Gal. iii. 23, 24. where the Learned 
Grotius has this Note. There are ſays he, 
« among People, different I Stages of Life, as 
« well as among ſingle Men, as Floras ſhews us. 
The Stage of Life of the Hraelitiſb People un- 
« der the Law, was as it were Childhood: See 
& chap. iv. 1. to wit, that Age to which a 
« Schoolmaſter or Tutor, as Horace ſpeaks, a 
% Keeper, Gen. iv. 9. is generally given, who 
& ſhould preſerve them from more heinous Tranſ- 
“ greſſions. This the Law did to that People, 
c and had it not been given, they would have 
““ fallen into ſuch Impieties, as to have been 

Deaf to the Voice of the Goſpel”. 
Here then you ſee St. Paul, and from him Grotius, 


* Sunt ut hominum ita & Populorum ætates, ut Florus 
oſtendit. tas Iſraelitici populi ſub Lege erat quaſi Pueritia. 
Infra, c. iv. 1. nempe illa cui addi ſolet muSzyw3s;, five cuſlos, 
ut Horat. loquitur, MY Gen. iv. 9. qui eos a gravioribus 
delictis retrahat. Hoc officium Lex illi populo præſtitit, quod 
ni fuiſſet prolapſi fuiſſent ad tantam impietatem per quam 
obſurduiſſent ad vocem Evangelii. Grot. in Loc. 

＋ 1 have tranſlated Ztates, different Stages in Life, from 
the uſe of that Word in Horace's Art. Poet. v. 156. 

Etatis cujuſq; notandi ſunt tibi Mores, 

* q; decus naturis dandus, & annis. 
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compounding ail the Generations of the Jewiſh 
People, from the giving of the Law to the 
Coming of Chriſt, into one fingle Idea ot an indi- 
vidual, as his Lordſhip has Mankind in general. 
And All of them have acted according to the 
ſtated uſe of Words, received among Men of 
any pretence to Learning. In the ſame manner 
of Speaking are whole Nations, and ſometimes 
the whole World, made the Subject ot prophetical 
Diſcourſes. For that God had not atterly aban- 
doned Mankind /eparately taken, or aniver/ally, 
the Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament, of which I 
hope you will allow his Lordſhip to be a Believer, 
may abundantly convince. 

In your next Attack, the Miſrepreſention is ſo 
viſible, that I believe none but your ſelf would 
have ever ventur'd on it. You take a Paſſage 
from Paſt. Lett. p. 47, where his Lordſhip is an- 
ſwering this Queſtion; © Whya Revelation was 
© not made to every Perſon, at leaſt to every 
& Age?“ and then produce another Paſſage from 
p. 44. where he is refuting an Objection of a ve- 
ry different Nature, viz. © Why ſuch a Guide 
& was not given at firſt, as might have excluded 
e the Necd of a future * and then 

triumphantly, tho' very falſely aſſert, that the 
latter Paſſage, notwithſtanding its being three 

Pages before, and entirely on another Hobbit 
was deſign'd as a Proof of the former. If this be 
_ acting according to the Laws of Reaſon, Truth, 

or Honour, jo uſe your own Dialect, God deli- 
ver me from them all. W 

The whole, as you haveplaced it, ſtands thus : 
ce He (the Biſhop) /ays, A Rule of Duty is one 
5 and the ſame to all Perſons, and in all Ages; 
and when a Randing Teſt is once given to di- 

« ſtinguiſh 
Add. þ. 76, 


Pd 
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& ftinguiſh Truth, it is equally a Teſt at all Times 
& and in all Places, ſuppoſing it to be conyey'd 
e to them with ſufficient Evidence of its com! 
“ from God. This is the Caſe of the Goſpel 
& Revelation.” To this you ſay; If there was 
no ſtanding Rule or Teſt to diſtinguiſh Truth from 
Error till the Time of the Goſpel, Mex till then 
could not be moral Agents, or, for want of a ſtand- 
ing Rule to govern their Actions, be accountable for 
them. If this be orthodox Divinity, God deliver 
me from Orthodoxy. To prove this Orthodox Pa- 
radox, he ſays: „ They who think it had been 
4 moſt agreeable to the Divine Wiſdom and 
& Goodnels, to have given Mankind one certain 
«© Rule from the Beginning, which ſhould have 
“ been a ſufficient Guide to all future Genera- 
« tions; and that the Need of a new Revelation 
<< implies a want of Knowledge and Foreſight in 
God, ſeem to forget that Man was created a 
« Free Agent, and as ſuch muſt have it in his 
“ Poxver to fall into a State of Degeneracy and 
“ Corruption.” But does not this State ſuppoſe a 
flanding Rule for Men Io have guided their Actions 
by* Where there is no Rule, there can be no Devi- 
ation from a Rule; no Degeneracy or Corruption; 
and Men being free Agents, had it in their Power 
to come out of that State. 

In order to replace Things in their true Light, 
J muſt obſerve, that the firſt Paſſage you have 
here cited, being to remove a particular Objecti- 
on, is thus introduced: No lefs unrcafonable 
are they, who plead that if a Revelation is to 
© be regarded, it ought to be made to every Per- 
e /on, at leaſt to every Age: For a Rule of Duty 
is one and the ſame, Cc.“ The whole Deſign 
of that Place being only to prove, that an actual 
Repetition of the Goſpel Evidence is not neceſ- 
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. fary to every Man, or every Age. But to ſuppoſe 


that your Objections were not foreign to the Pur- 
poſe, if the Goſpel is now a ſtanding and univer- 
ſal Teſt, does it therefore follow, that there nei- 
ther was, or is, any other Criterion in the World, 
tho' of 1% Extent, yet uſeful enough, as far as 
it could extend ? | 
What his Lordſbip ſays in the other Paſſage, 
you have alſo perverted; which being an Anſwer 
to a ſpecial Objection, ought to be conſidered in 
that View. Now the Objector imagines, that 
God ſhould have given at firſt a Guide of ſuch 


unalterable Sufficiency, as would have for ever 


excluded the Need of a new Revelation. The 
Diſpute then is not, as you pretend to think, 
whether any Rule was given, but whether a 
Rule of ſuch Sufficiency as is here ſpecified 
ſhould have been given, as agreeable to the divine 
Wiſdom, Now the firſt Rule being committed 
to the Memories of Mankind; and Man, as his 
Lordſhip obſerves, being created a 7 Agent, 
znuſt have it in his Power to fall and to forget; 
and yet nothing in all this diſagreeable to our 
Notions of the divine Wiſdom, which put it in 
their Power to know, and to praiſe. In a word, 
Men were put to their Trial; they miſcarried, 
they are relieved; a written Law not being liable 
to the ſame kinds of Corruption and Defects, as 
one that is oral and unwritten. And ſo much as 
to that particular Sufficiency of the Rule, which 
had been one ſecure Means of its Continuance ; 
and what we find practiſed by Moſes, who was 
faithful in all his Houſe, as a Servant, and after- 
ward by Chriſt as a Son over his own Houſe, whoſe 
Houſe we are, Heb, iii. 5, 6. 


But 
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But this Writer, you ſay, + Though the ran- 
ſacks all the Corners * the Earth, to diſcover what 
unreaſonable Things Men have been guilty of, in or- 
der to prove how inſufficient Reaſon is to anſwer the 
End for which God gave it; yet from the Reaſon of 
Things he is forced to own the unreaſonableneſs of 
that Suppoſition, in ſaying, * if * indeed it ap- 
e pear'd that God would judge Men for the. 
0% Tranſgreſſion of any Duty which they did not 
„e and could not know to be their Duty, and 
& that he would make them accountable for nor 
e being influenced by Motives which he had 
never acquainted them with; it would be dif- 
& ficult to reconcile ſuch a Proceeding to the 
“divine Juſtice. But ſince the contrary to this 
ce is true, and it is certain God will not puniſh 
* Men for invincible Ignorance; ſurely he is at 
&« Liberty to diſpenſe extraordinary Favours at 
© hat Times, and in what Meaſures, to what 
© Nations, and to what Perſons he thinks fit; 
c and there can be no doubt but ſuch Perſons 
e and Nations are bound to receive them with 
© all the Gratitude and Thankfulneſs that is due 
© from Creatures to their Creator. Are we then 
© to quarrel with God, that he raiſes us to great- 
er Degrees of Perfection, in order to advance 
© us to greater Degrees of Happineſs and Glory? 
* Can there be a more flagrant Inſtance of Per- 
% yerleneſs, than to refuſe his Favours for the 
% very Reaſon which ought to increaſe our 
© Thankfulneſs for them; namely, that he vouch- 
* ſafes them to us, and not to others.” But is it 
not a flagrant Inſtance of Perverſeneſs, and a high 
degree of 1iI-Nature, to ſuppoſe it ought to increaſe 
our Thankfulneſs for Favours, becauſe God has not 


+ Addr. p. 10, 11. * Paſt. Lett. p. 46, 4. 
vouch- 
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wourchſafed them to others ? A good-natured Man 
wontd think his Happineſs increaſed, by ſeeing others 
as happy ; and would praiſe and adore the impartial 
and nnrver/al Goodneſs of the divine Being; and in 
Imitation of him, endeavour to communicate Happi- 
neſs to as many as poſſible. 

I ſhould: be glad to hear how the Biſhop, as 
you pretend, owns the Unreaſonableneſs of this 
Suppoſition, that Reaſon is an inſufficient Guide, 
&c. when'the whole you here refer to, amounts 
barely to this, That thoſe charitable Hopes we 


entertain of their Condition, are all taken from 


their invincible Ignorance , and God's Mercy: 
The Argument muſt run in this Form: Igno- 
rance of Duties, if invincible, will be pardon'd; 
therefore, the Reaſon of Men thus ignorant, was 
ſufficient to have informed them of theſe Duties. 
This is the only Method of proving your Impu- 
ration, from any thing his Lordſhip has laid down, 
and is ſo like your 03, that I am ſure you will 
be pleaſed with it. 

Thoſe Inſtances of univerſal Corruption which 
the Biſhop has given from a collected View of the 
paſt and preſent State of Things, are very ſuffi- 
cient to ſupport that general Truth, which his 
Lordſhip deſign'd to infer from them, viz. That 
« Human Reaſon of itſelf was inſufficient in Mat- 


© ters of Religion;” and yet, at the ſame time 


he acknowledges Reaſon, as © God gave it,” 
like all his other Gifts, every way ſufficient to 
* anſwer the End for which it was given.” But 
you ſhould conſider, that Reaſon corrupted, im- 
pair d, and darkned,. is not Reaſon as God gave 
it. Where then is the injurious Treatment of 
the Divine Wiſdom or Goodneſs, if we ſay, That 
God gave Man a Rule ſufficient for the End pro- 
poſed, but that he through Neglect, — 
an 


1 
and Wickedneſs, has made it inſufficient; and 
that notwithſtanding this acquired Inſufficiency, 
it is ſtill the beſt he has, and that therefore he is 
obliged to uſe it as well as he can. 

I muſt now look into and examine this Que- 
ſtion in general, whether it ought to exerciſe our 
Thankfulneſs for Favours, that they are vouchfa- 
fed to us, and not to others? Only premiſing, that 
it is the known Duty of every Chriſtian to endea- 
vour, and ought to be his daily Prayer, that God's 
Kingdom may come; and I believe theſe Prayers 
and Endeavours are continually uſed, and yet you _ 
muſt know, they are not effectual to the Conver- 
ſion of every Man; ſo that to imagine any Chri- 
tian pleaſed with the wretched State of Infidels, 
is to make him worſe than an Infidel. This Cau- 
tion premiſed, I ſay, that Thankfulneſs, ſuch as it 
ought to be, muſt conſiſt preciſely in entertaining 
juſt Notions of, and endeavouring to make ſui- 
table Returns, to beneficial Love. But that Love 
cannot be truly beneficial, as it terminates 1n be- 
ſtowing Favours, which does not make a leſs or 
greater Change in our preſent State, from the 
worſe to the better. So that the Difficulties 
we are removed from, do as neceſſarily rend 
to conſtitute a true Idea of Thankfulneſs, as 
the Conventencies to which we are advanced. 
If then the Difficulties of our former State 
were common to a great many, and thoſe our 
Friends, and ſome few of this Number only 
ſhould have the Happineſs to be releaſed from 
them, I allow the Miſery of our Friends would 
be a Thought of Grief, whenever it occurr'd: 
But as this Happineſs, which is ſuppoſed to 
proceed merely from the Favour and Love of 
our Benefactor, was by way of an extraordinary 


Diſtinction conferr'd on us, it does evidently 
K ſhew 
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ſhew a higher Degree of beneficial Love to us, 
and from thence muſt increaſe our Thankfulneſ;, 


or it will fall very ſhort of that true Propor- 


tion in which the juſt Idea of it has been 
ſhewn to conſiſt. Neither 

Is this Diſtinction any ways owing to Reve- 
lation, but, what I know] will pleaſe you, ma- 


nifeſt from the Light of Nature; into which a 


Roman Author look'd farther, than I find ſome 
of his Diſciples have Eyes to follow him. 


Suave mari magno turbantibus æquora ventis 
E Terra magnum alterius ſpectare laborem; 


Non quia vexari quenquam eſt jucunda voluptas, 


Sed quibus ipſe malis Careas quia cernere ſuave eſt. 


LucR. J. 2. 


The formal Cauſe of this Pleaſure ariſes en- 
tirely from the View and Conſideration of thoſe 
Miſeries we ourſelves are exempt from; that 
others are diſtreis'd, tho' it may prove an Occa- 
fion of yan, our own Security in a ſtronger 
Light, is no Pleaſure of 77/e/f, but the contra- 
ry, as this philoſophizing Poet rightly diſtin- 
guiſhes. I hope his Followers will not com- 
plain that this is Authority, and, as ſuch, rather 
creates Silence than Conviction. | 

For my own part, there are few Bleſſings of 
Life, I conceive ſo high Degrees of Thankful- 
neſs for enjoying, as that it has pleaſed Provi- 
dence to ſettle me in a free State and a truly 
Chriſtian Church; and though none can more 
ſincerely wiſh thoſe unhappy Creatures, who 
bend down beneath the Tyranny of arbitrary 
and idolatrous Government, a Reſtitution of 
their religious and civil Liberties, yet a Know- 


ledge of their Suffering, though moſt unpleaſant | 
| in 


4, 
in itſelf, in this imperfe& State adds a kind 
of new Life and Reſolution to my Gratitude. 
The fame I think, might be had from mere 
abſtraft Images of the Calamities naturally in- 
cident to a contrary Condition; but as long 
as we are Men, Realities will make deeper Im- 

reflions than Ideas barely mental. No one I 
— walks through Bedlam, or viſits an 
Hoſpital, who does not from the very Bent of 
Nature, thank God with more than ordinary 
Devotion, for the Bleflings of a /ound Mind in 
an healthy Body, however great his Compaſſion 
may be, or however fervent his Zeal for the 
Recovery of thoſe miſerable Objects. 

Ona diſtinct Review of the Queſtion then, it ap- 
pears that you know very little of human Nature or 
the ſecret Springs of moral Agency; and if his 
Lordſhip, who has look'd into the moſt private 
and remote Cauſes of it, and from thence traced 
them to their open and viſible Effects, gives us 
a juſt Account of their Operations, you are 
weak enough to ſhew your Ignorance, by ex- 
_ claiming againſt what you do not underſtand. 

I find Ethics have robb'd you of no more 
Time, than Logick or the Languages. | 

IT muſt now go on to the fifth general Head. 


Fifthly, It is the Duty of Mankind, to RECEIVE. 
for their Guide whatever Revelation comes from 
God; and alſo to receive it WHOLE and ENTIRE. 

Having already diſcharged all your Objections 
to what might be inferr'd from this Poſition, you 
are obiiged to * bring a Paſſage of the Paſtoral 
Letter from the ſeventh general Head, Page 73, 
and placing it immediately before one found in 


* Addr. p. 13. 
K 2 the 
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the Thread of this Diſcourſe, and taking juſt 
enough from each to fit your own Purpoſe, you 
then pretend to diſcover an Inconſiſtency. I 
muſt therefore tranſcribe the whole, and leave the 
Reader to judge which prevail'd moſt in this In- 
ſtance, your Integrity or Judgment. * Tho 
& it is not in every Man's Power, his Lordſhip 
&© ſays, to believe what he pleaſes; becauſe as 
* Things appear at this or that Time to his Un- 
c“ derſtanding, ſo his Belief muſt be; and we can 
% neither be charged with Guilt, or be liable to 
& Puniſhment, for what we cannot help; yet in 
& ſearching after Truth, there are two Things 
Which are in our Power, the U/e of our Fa- 
& culties, and the due and impartial Uſe of 
« them.” And in regard to this mpartial Uſe of 
them, namely, that we ſhould notretuſe to believe 
Hiſtorical Facts, becauſe not mathematically de- 
monſtrated, or be ſo partial,.as to give an Aſſent 
to the Hiſtories of the Cæſars, and remain doubt- 
ful about the Hiſtory of Jeſus Chriſt, &c. His 
Lordſhip ſays, “ While I am ſhewing you the 
& Obligation you are under to receive the Goſpel 
© Revelation, it will be neceſſary that I caution 
© you againſt Scepticiſin, or an unreaſonable Dif- 
& ficulty in believing, and ſuſpending the Aſſent 
& of the Mind, after it has received the proper 
& Grounds of Conviction. Such Scepticks are 
& all they, who will not be content with thoſe 
& ſorts of Proofs which Things are capable of; 
“for Inſtance, will not believe Things done be- 
fore their own Time, becauſe they did not ſee 
or hear them, Cc.“ So that though our Be- 
lief in general, muſt be determined, as Things 
appear to our Underſtandings; yet in examining 


Paſt. Lett. p. 73, 74. f Paſt. Lett. 5. 50. 


the 
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the Grounds of his Aſſent, a Man who has alrea- 
dy received thoſe Evidences that are in them- 
ſelves /ufficient, and the only ones the Nature of 
the Subject will admit, may from a miſtaken No- 
tion, that the Thing does require higher, and 
clearer Proofs, with-hold his Aſſent, and act very 
unreaſonably in ſo doing. On which Account, a 
Caution againſt this kind, of Scepticiſin is not 
more judicious than neceſſary. Either keep your 
Ideas a litle more diſtinct, Mr. Addreſſer, or ceaſe 
to trouble thoſe who do. We come now to the 
fixth general Head. 


Sixthly, *:Such, and ſo many, are the Excellen- 
cies of the Goſpel Revelation, that every wiſe and 
good Man muſt wis it to be true; whether we con- 
ſider the Ends it propoſes, or the Means for attain- 
ing thoſe Ends. 

Under this Head his Lordſhip having very juſt- 
ly obſerved, That the Rules of the Philoſo- 
4 phers were many of them wiſely calculated for 
„the Good of human Society, and the Mem- 
& bers of it in his World; but had by no means 
„ ſuch a direct Tendency and Relation to the 
Spiritual Enjoyments of the next, as appears to 
ebe the general Aim and Tenor of the Rules of 
the Golpel:” He adds, “ And as the Precepts 
of Chriſtianity are Preparations for a Happineſs 
© of a very different Nature from that which 
any worldly Enjoyments afford, and have high- 
© er Views, and nobler Ends, than can be an- 
* {wered or attain'd-by thoſe of meer Morality : 
In theſe Reſpects it was neceſſary that the Goſ- 
e pel Precepts ihould be built upon higher Prin- 
* ciples than thoſe of Morality; and that they 


* 


2 Paſt. Lett. p. 53. 
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& ſhould be of a more pure, refined, and exalted 
% Nature, and enforced by higher and more no- 
& ble Motives.” f 

To this * object, I Moral Precepts are 


founded on the eternal Reaſon of Things, and can't 
be altered by God himſelf; and Precepts that are not 
moral (if there are any ſuch) can only be founded 
on mere Will and Pleaſure; to ſay, “ it was neceſ- 
“ ſary that the Goſpel Precepts ſhould be built 
ce on higher Principles than thoſe of Morality, 
&« and that they ſhould be of more pure, refined 
cc and exalted Nature,” is making Things that have 
no Excellency, nor internal Marks of being the Will 
of God, but are at the beſt merely indifferent, to be of 
a more pure, refin'd and exalted Nature, and built 
on higher Principles than thoſe God governs all his 
own Actions by, and requires all Mankind at all 
Times.to govern all their Actions. 

The plain Anſwer to this is, that you quite mi- 
ſtake the Subject, for that his Lordſhip is here 
ſpeaking of mere Heathen Philoſophical Mora- 
lity, ſuch as it appear'd in Fact imperfect and de- 
fective, and as chiefly confin'd to the Happineſs 
of this Life; whereas you are talking of ſome- 
what widely different, viz. that Syſtem of Mo- 

rality founded on the eternal Nature of Things, 
by F which God governs all his own Actions,“ 
and which in its full Extent can therefore be 
known to him alone. And this Paſtoral Letter 
has made it evident, to the Excluſion of all juſt 
Oppoſition, that this eternal Reaſon of Things, 
in which is laid the Foundation of all moral Pre- 
cepts, was ſo little known, or ſo inaccurately un- 
derſtood, or fo injudiciouſly applied by the Hea- 
thens, as to make ſome more perfect and certain 


* Addr. 5. 54, 55. 
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Rule of Duty neceſſary. If then, in this more 
perfect Rule, higher Degrees of Happineſs, and 
thoſe of as different a Nature, as the Pleaſures of 
an earthly and an heavenly Converlation are pro- 

oſed; thoſe Precepts which have theſe higher 
Views and nobler Ends in Proſpect, muſt teach 
Duties of a Nature as much more pure, refined 
and exalted, than mere philoſophical Moraliſts 

reſcribed, as the Views of Chriſtianity tranſcend 
thoſe of Philoſophy. To which Purpoſe I ſhall 
give you the Words of Grotius. * © Certainly, 
© as we have ſaid in other Places, it is not ſtrange 
& that fome Things which are /awfu! by Nature 
and the Civil Laws, ſhould be forbidden by 
« the divine Law; which is molt perfect, and 
5 promiſes a Reward greater than human Nature. 
* F or the obtaining of which Reward, the Pra- 
& tice of ſuch Virtues are moſt juſtiy requir'd, as 
& exceed the mere Precepts of Nature.” 

And if the Difficulties of the Chriſtian War- 
fare are hereby made greater, though in no Pro- 
portion to the promiſed Reward, our Motives to 
Obedience are alſo built upon higher Principles, 
ſuch as his Lordſhip mentions in the next Section. 
Firſt, A true Knowledge of the Nature of God. 
Secondly, His Love to us, in ſending his own Son 
to die for us, Fc. Whereas it is not only cer- 
tain, as the Apoſile ſays, that f the World by Wiſe 
dom knew not God, or had juſt Apprehenſions of 
his Nature; bur that it was impoſſible for them, 


* 


Certe, ut alibi diximus, non mirum eſt, quædam, quæ 
natura & per leges civiles licent, vetari lege divina, eãque per- 
fectiſſimà & premium promittente naturi humani majus: Ad 
=— Conſequendum, non immerito virtutes requiruntur, quæ 
ola naturæ precepta excedant. Grot. de jur. Bel. L. II. 
c. 20. 10, 1. | 

F 1 Cor. i. 21. 
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by any Efforts of their Wiſdom to diſcover the 
* Fellowſhip of the Myſtery which from the begin- 
ning of the World hath been hid in God, who crea- 
ted all Things by Feſus Chriſt. And the true 
Knowledge of God, not only as a Creator, but 
as a Redeemer and Sanctiſier, &c. are undoubtedly 
higher Principles of Action, than can be erected 
on a Denial or Ignorance of them. Neither can 
I think any Man in his Senſes will deny, thar 
Þ+ © the frongeſt Aſſurances of Rewards and Pu- 
& niſhments in another World are infinitely 
reater Enforcements than the Poetical SH or 
Elyfum. And to advance theſe plain Truths, is 
the only Deſign of his Lordſbip's preſent Argu- 
ment. For, | 
However pompouſly ſome Men may talk of 
the Certainty of a future State, in order to wea- 
ken the Neceſſity of Chriſtianity, which affirms, 
that the Goſpel brought Life and Immortality to 
Light; if we conſider thoſe two great Argu- 
ments, the one taken from the natural Immortali- 
of the Soul; and the other from the Inequali- 
ties of this Life, they will never create an Aſſu- 
trance equal to that of Revelation. For the Im- 


materiality of the Soul, on which this Immorta- 


lity is founded, has been ſo far from being de- 
monſtrated by the Strength of human Reaſon, to 
the Conviction of all Men, that two of the 
greateſt Men of the preſent Age, the one for the 
Knowledge of Books and Reading, the other for 
the deepeſt and beſt cultivated Thought, Mr. Locke 
and Mr. Dodwell, have profeſſed themſelves far 
from Satisfaction in this Matter. For the Corner- 
Stone of this Immateriality being laid in the 
Power and Uſe of Thought, and Self-Conſcionſne/s, 


® Eph. iii. 9. + Paſt. Lett. p. 56. 
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it is eſteem'd to prove more than enough, in ma- 
king the Souls of other Creatures, who have 
Thought, Cc. immortal too; and it it be reply d, 
that God may annihilate theſe Principles in thein, 
though naturally immortal; why, lays an iadolent 
or a wicked Man, may not this Anntihilauon be 
extended to others alſo, and ſo Futurity have very 
little Influence on our Practice? Beſides, who 
can certainly know what Powers the Almighty 


may communicate to mere Matter? Ihe ihedi- 


ate Inſtruments of our Thoughts we know arc 
ſuch. 

Again; The Inequalities of this Life can on- 
ly demand a proportionable Recompence, which 
he it ever ſo certain, yet both its Greatneſs and 
Duration muſt be ſtrictly regulated hy the Mea- 
ſure of our Sufferingsz which, if exceſſive, muſt 
be ſhort, or if long, then tolerable: So that the 


expected Satisfaction cannot, according to any 


jult Analogy, be of a great Continuance. Nei- 
ther will the Force of this Argument extend 
_ itſelf to prove the Exiſtence of all Men in an- 
other State, ſince it is grounded on the Sup- 
poſition of ſuch Miſeries as are not the Lot of 
all, no not of all good Men; for Virtue, or- 

dinarily ſpeaking, has a natural Tendency to pro- 
vide the Enjoyments even of this Lite. As for 
the many, who dream on 1n a quiet animal Statc, 


the Philoſophers, as well as the Poets, went no 


further than, 
| 


Numerus ſumus, & fruges con/umere nati. 


From this Topic then it can never be ihewn, 
that Men who have proved ſucccisful in their 
Puriuits and Pleaſure, can have any Pretenſions 
at all to a future Exiſtence. Suppole tha C479 

thi 
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ſhall be rewarded, tho' we know not how long, 
or in what Manner; Yet what Inequalities, what 
 Sufferings can be alledged by the Cyrus of Xe- 
nophon? And mult the Law, the Prophets, and 
the /are Mercies of the everlaſting Goſpel, be ſer 
aſide as needleſs, for Arguments liable to ſuch Ex- 
ceptions and Reſtraints? \ 

Vour next Charge runs thus: * This Writer, 
(the Biſhop) if we may judge by what he ſays, 
ſuppoſes the Old and New 2 gamen, give ſuch a 
Character of the Nature of God, as claſh with 
one another. His Words are, | © Chriſtianity 
& gives us a true Knowledge of the Nature of 
& God; that it is not impure, as the greateſt 
& part of the Heathens believed, nor yer ſe- 
„ vere and terrible, according to the general 
© Tenor of the Jewiſh Diſpenſation, as given 
«© to a /tiff-necked and obſtinate People; but that 
ce he is a Being of a pure ſpiritual Nature, and 
& is kind to us, and loves to do us good.” /f 
the true Knowledge of the Nature of God, is the 
Foundation of all Religion; and if the Knowledge 
which the general Tenor of. the Jewiſh Diſpenſa- 
mon gives us of the Nature of God, is contrary 10 
that which the Goſpel gives, can both be true? 
ts not the Nature of God immutably and eternal- 
ly the fame? Jill the Jews being a ſliff-neck'd 
and obſtinate People alter it? 1s not this ſtriking 
at the Authority of New as well as the Old Teſta- 
ment, fince the New owns the divine Inſpiration of 


the Old ? | 
In reply to this, J grant the true Knowledge 


of the Nature of God, muſt be the Foundati- 
on of all true Religion; but I hope you will 
alſo grant, that fal/e Religions may be without 


* Addr. P. 82, 83. + Paſt, Lett. p. 53. ; 
it, 
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it, and conſequently that it is not the Foun- 
dation of all Religion. Secondly, I deny, that 
the Knowledge which the general Tenor. of 
the Jewiſh Diſpenſation gives us of the Nature 
of God, is contrary to that which the Goſpel 

ivesz any more than a higher degree of Know- 
ledge of the ſame Subject is contrary to a /ower 
Degree, or a more explicit Account to one 
that is Jeſs ſo: Or that a Behaviour generally 
ſevere toward a fliff-necked and ob/tinate People, 
and one more kind and gentle to others of a 
more tender Diſpoſition, are Contrarieties, or fo 
much as Inequalities in a rational Being; but 


ſach Declarations of Wiſdom and Free-will as 


the different State of the Subject makes ne- 
ceſſary; and what in all human Governments, 
which are yet directed by rational Agents, is 
took'd on as the higheſt Perfection both of 
paren:al and political Adminiſtration. 

So that the Nature of God may be immutably 
and eternally the ſame”. All his Attributes, ſuch 
as, Eternity, Omnipreſence, Infinity, Abſolute Per- 


feftion, &c. which belong to him by the ne- 
ceſſity of a ſelf- exiſtent Nature; all theſe are 


in the ſtricteſt Senſe immutable. But can any 
one, from conſidering them under this view, 
affirm, that the Creation of Mankind was a ne- 
ceſſary effect of this Immutability? No, all theſe 
Perfections may, and muſt, be in the ſapreme 
independent Being, and yet that Being might never 
have been a God to us : The word Go p, bearing 


a relative Senſe, and importing Government, 


from whence we call him our God; and in the 
Methods of carrying on this great Work, che 
moral Attributes of Wiſdom, Goodneſs, Fuſlice, 
&c. are to be conſidered, not as abftlraft and un- 


determined in the divine Mind, but as Virtues 
L 2 actively 


76 


actively employ'd, and having the good of Man- 
kiad tor their Object; and therefore they may 
vary their Meaſures of Action, as the Conditions 
of Mankind do vary. 

The eſſential Natures and Differences then of 
Things, and the moſt perfect Rule of Duty com- 
menſurate to them, may till remain the ſame, 
and be fully comprehended by the Underſtanding 
of our Almighty Governor. But if at the ſame 
Time, he has ſuch a certain Knowledge ot the 
Capacities and Diſpolitions of any Part of his 
Subjects (however theſe Capacities and Diſpoſi- 
tions came to them) that they will neither receive 


or obey this moſt perfect Rule, What Method 


ſhall his Wiſdom then take? Muſt he preſs that 
upon them, which they will neither underſtand 
or ſubmit to, and ſo totally fruſtrate the End of 
Government, the good of the Subject? Or will 
he be ſatisfied with lower Meaſures of Obedience, 
adequate to their Capacities and Diſpoſitions, in 
order to advance them to higher Degrees of Vir- 
tue, by a gradual and eaſy Method of Inſtitution. 
This human Reaſon teaches, and this the divine 
Reaſon practiſed. 

The Law was a Schoolmaſter * to bring Men 
unto Chriſt. And in purſuance of Wiſdom thus 
directed, did our Saviour anſwer thoſe, who were 
for making more haſte in the Introduction of 
Diſcipline and Severity, than the Circumſtances 
of Things would fairly admit. No Man, faith 
he, F putteth a Piece of new Cloth into an old Car- 
ment, for that which is put in to fill it up, taketh 
from the Garment, and the Rent is made worſe. 
So the Apoſile, || I have fed you with Milk, and 
not with Meat, for hitherto ye were not able to bear 


* Gal. iii, + Matth. ix. 16. | 1 Cor, xxxii. 
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it. Neither does any one charge that Laugiver's 
Wiſdom with Iuconſtancy, who own'd that he 
had not given the het Laws, but only the byſt 
his. People would bear. 

For the Wiſdom of God, as well as his other 
moral Attributes, in his ſeveral Diſpenſations to 
Mankind, muſt be, as I ſaid, conſider'd relatively, 
where the Circumſtances of the Subject make an 
eſſential part of the Conſideration. The Idea is 
complex, and contains the infinite Wiſdom of 
God, diſplay'd in the Goverument of Mankind. And 
in this view, higher or lower Means of Know- 
ledge, Sc. being afforded, as human Exigencies 
did, or do require; theſe Differences no more 
affect the Immutability of his Wiſdom, than 
Things done in Time do his Eternity, or than the 


Diverſity of created Beings in various Times and 


Places, prove him to be changeable or uncertain. 
I hope therefore, you will now be pleaſed to 
allow, that the Jews being a ftif=neck'd and ob- 
ſlinate People, was, as his Lordſhip molt truly 
alledges, a good Reaſon, to determine the Wil- 
dom of our heavenly Father to {iz a Diſpenſa- 
tion to hat Temper; ſince the Wiſdom of a 
Governor does properly conſiſt in adapting Laws, 
as far as may be, to the Powers and Capacitics of 
his People. And this one of our preſent 77iters, 
who ſeems to think all Fruit forbidden, that can't 
be pluck'd from the eſſential Tree of Nature, 
freely confeſſes. This, ſays he, was the Caſe of 
the Jews of old; for as the particular Circumſtances 
and Temper of that People required that a greater 
number and variety of poſitive Duties ſhould be pra- 
ctiſed by them, than otherwiſe there would have 

been Occaſion for; (0 But to proceed: 
The Biſbop having given us © under this Vt 
general Head, a ſhort View of the Chriſtian 
| „In- 
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& Inſtitution, both in the Ends it propoſes, and 
the Means for attaining thoſe Ends”, He adds, 
e It appears in this view, that che Method which 
© the Goſpel lays down for our Salvation, is 
© throughout a conſiſtent and uniform Scheme, 
&« worthy of God, and contrived with the greateſt 


A 


* 


& Wiſdom and Goodneſs, for the Comfort and 


“ Happineſs of Man”. But you demand, How 
can he ſay ä the Goſpel contains throughout a 
conſiſtent and uniform Scheme,” F there are 
Things of ſo different a nature in it, as Things which 
have, and Things which have not Funeſs, Expedi- 
ence, Reaſonableneſs or Wiſdom? J mention this 
only to ſhew the Propenſity of your Genius to 
Falſification z for who ever thought, or where 
has his Lordſhip ſaid, that any Scheme could be 
conſiſtent, which contains Things which have, 
and Things which have not Fitneſs, Sc. That a 
Revelation made by God, may contain in it 
Poſitions, whoſe Expedience we cannot imme- 
diately diſcover, by any internal Evidence ariſing 
from the Terms of them, has been ſufficiently 
proved under the fir/? general Head. 

In this Place, the Biſhop obſerves, that 
ſeveral] of our moſt eminent Divines after the 
Reſtoration, ſuch as Dr. //:Ikins, Barrow, Tillotſon, 
Scot, ſet themſelves to enlarge on the Impor- 
tance of moral Duties, becauſe “ during the 
«© Times of the foregoing Confuſion, many had 
“ laboured to perſuade the People, that Faith 
«© was all, and Works nothing;” and adds, 
But thoſe of them, who with the honeſt view 
I have mentioned, laboured the moſt zealouſly 
ein that way, were at the ſame Time, as zealous 
** to explain to the People the great Work of 


* Paſt. Lett. p, 68. + Addr. p.53. || Paſt, Lett. p. 64. 
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c our Redemption by Jeſus Chriſt, as the Means 
&« of Salvation, which God has appointed”. 
And to ſupport this judicious Obſervation, his 
Lordſhip alledges many Authorities from theſe 
Authors, with their proper References in the 
Margin. | 

Here I muſt own my ſelf at a Loſs, Mr. Ad- 
dreſſer, whether I ſhall moſt admire your unuſual 
Modeſty in not denying theſe Authorities, or that 
unhappy Looſene/s of Temper, which can give 

ou leave to vilify the Memory of theſe truly 
great and good Men. You lay; * Not to examine 
into this. Matter at preſent, I think nothing can be 
more eaſy than to know when the Love of Truth o- 
bliges Clergymen to ſpeak their fair Sentiments, and 
when Iutereſt makes them to diſſemble. Whatever 
Authority Men may have when they ſpeak againſt 
their Iutereſt, they certainly have none when either 
they muſt have ſtarved, or owned, even after the 
noſt ſole un Manner, ſuch aud ſuch Opinions. When 
any of your Thoughts can skreen rhemſfelves be- 
hind a Sentence taken indeed from theſe Authors, 
but (candalouſly detach'd from the Thread of the 
Diſcourſe, then they are the zudicions, the excel- 
lent, the incomparable; but if they offer to exceed 
the Bounds which you preſcribe, or if a Believer 
takes but two Words from them in the Defence 
of Chriſtianity, they are immediately trans form'd 
into Men of no Credit, in your unfortunate Dia- 
let downright mercenary Evidence, who, rather 
than ſtarve, will ſwear thro' any thing. 

To whatever Views your Intentions might be 
confined in theſe infamous Reflections, I know 
not; but my Lord of London, I am perſuaded, will 
think it no ſmall Happineſs to be added to the 


* Addr. p. 57, 58. Nomb 
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Number of theſe holy Champions, who have you 
before him in the Profeſſion and Defence of the 
Goſpel, and are now join'd with him in their Suf- 
ferings for the Name of Chriſt. For it is too too 
viſible, that Chriſt himſelf is the real Object of 

our Hatred, when all his Defenders are, with- 
out Diſtinction, involved in the ſame Malignity of 
Reproach. | 

1 am now come to the ſeventh and laſt general 
Head, which his Lordſhip thus introduces. * The 
Excellence of the Chriſtian Inſtitution, joined 
& to the Evidences of its Divine Authority, as 
&« {et forth in my former Letter, naturally leads,” 


VII. 20 the great Sinfulneſs and Danger of re- 


jecting it; or, in other Words, to the great Guilt 


and Perverſencſs of INFIDELITY. | 
Rather than not object, we muſt again hear 


what has been already ſo often heard. Þ He, (the 


Biſhop) you ſay, concludes this Paſtoral. Letter 
with ſaying that “ The Evidences of the Chri- 
& {tian Religion are compriſed under two general 
© Heads, external and internal.” And among the 
internal he reckons, © the Excellence of the Do- 


„ CEtrines contained in it, and © the viſible Ten- 


© dency of the whole to theImprovement andPer- 
“ jection of human Nature, and the Happineſs 
* of Mankind in this World and the next.” To 
this you propoſe your old worn-0ut Queſtion ; Does 
not this Character exclude every thing which is not 


fit, expedient, wiſe, and reaſonable? Since I find 


Repetition pleaſes you, take the old Anſwer, Ves; 
it docs moſt certainly; and from hence you may 
juſtly infer, what his LZozd/hip's Judgment is in 
the preſent Caſe, viz. That there is nothing with- 


* Paſt, Lett. p. 78. + Addr. p. 54. || Paſt, Lett. p. 80. 
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in the whole compals of Chriſtianity, that is either 
unfit, in- expedient, unwiſe, or unreaſonable. And 
of this you, and yours, are at Liberty to make 
the beſt Advantage you can. 

I have now gone thro), as I think, every Paſ- 
ſage in this Paſtoral Letter, which you have any 
ways made the Subject of Cavil or Objection 
and not only vindicated them from your Abules, 
but where the Nature of the thingdebated ſeem'd 
to require it, I have endeavoured to purſue the 
Subject to greater Length, not as thinking my- 
ſelf capable of adding any thing to what his Lord- 
ſhip has given us in its mature Perfection, but as 
knowing the Uſe it ſometimes is to ſet the ſame 
Thought in a different Light; as allo to manifeſt 
the real Strength of a Maxim or Principle, by 
making regular Deductions from it. And, in or- 
der to let the Reader fee at once that wild, con- 
fuſed, and deſultary Manner of Oppoſition, with 
which you have declamed againſt this Paſtoral 
Letter, the Arguments whereot, I have gone thro 
regularly Page after Page, I ſhall ſer down the Num- 
ber and Order of your Pages, as I have been oblt- 
ged to refer to them for your Objections, viz. 
Addr. p. 2, 3. 48, 49, Fo. 75. 71. 74. 67. 93. 6, 
7. 98. gf. 94. 23. 38. 100. 96, 97. 78. 5. 76. 10, 
II. 13. 74, Ff. 82, 83. 7, 78. 74. 101. 

For the Fulneſs and Fairneſs of my Quotations 
on both Sides, I appcal to any one who has (cen 
the Paſtoral Letter and the Addreſs; on the Pe- 
rulal of which, any one muſt fee, that you either 
multer up from ſome Common Place, eſpecially 
Chriſtianity as old as the Creation, (of which, ins 
deed, this Addreſs is little elſe than an artful Re- 
rail) old baffled Arguments, perfect Invalidi, and 
long paſt Service; or, make your Attacks with 
Forces more peculiar to your 0w#i Genius, acru- 
] NM mulative 
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mulative Sophiſtry, ſet at a greater Diſtance from 
Diſcovery, under the Form of Queſtions, gro/5 


'Miſrepreſentations of the Authors you quote, con- 


tinued Abuſe of thoſe you write againſt ; and from 
all theſe put together, very /oud, and if any one 
will take your Word, very clear Concluſions on 
your Side of the Queſtion. 

There is one Quotation of yours behind, whoſe 
notorious Falſhood I muſt ſhew, before we part 
it is what you chuſe to triumph in, at the Cloſe 
of the Body of your Addreſs, juſt before your 
Epilogue ; wiz. * Themiſtius the Philoſopher, ſpeak- 
« ing of the Biſhops of his own Time, gives this 
6 Character of them; That they are à ſort of Men 
who do not worſhip God, but the Purple*. Here 
even your own Front a little fail'd you, and ſo 
we are referr'd to a wrong Place for the Truth of 
this Imputation, viz. Socr. Eccl. Hit. I. 4. c. 32. 
where indeed Themiſtius is mention'd, but on an 
Account very different from yours, viz. “ For 
de telling the Emperor Valens, in an Oration made 
c to him, that he ſhould not wonder at the Diſ- 
“ agreement of Chriſtian Doctrines, for their Diſ- 
agreement was ſinall, in Compariſon of the 
&« Multitude, and Confuſion of the Doctrines, 
„ which were among the Heathens, where their 
“ Number was above three Hundred.” 

Here I muſt obſerve, that ſince Variety of 
Practices does neceſſarily follow Variety of Opini- 
ons; and ſince Actions as well as Tenets are true 
and juſt from their Conformity to the Nature of 
Things, which is but one, and invariable, it muſs 
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follow, that where the Variety of Opinions js 

eateſt, there evil Practices or Actions contrary 
to Truth will be moſt: numerous. So that this 
Philoſopher, who was himſelf a Pagan, does impli- 


citly confeſs, that the Lives of his own Heathens 


were more immoral than thoſe of the Chyiſtians. 
Bur, 

Iſuppoſe you took your Hint from J. 3. c. 25. where 
the Hiſtorian ſays, & that the Emperor (Jovian, 
e who ſucceeded the Apoſtate) reſolved to cut off 
the ambitious Struggles of thoſe who diſagreed, 
„ byCivility and perlüaſion; declaring he would 
not be troubleſome to any one of what Perſua- 
« fon ſoever. And that he did thus, the Phi- 
« loſopher Themiſtius affirms: For ſpeaking a Con- 
* /4lar Oration to him, he admires the Emperor, 
as ſuperſeding the Addreſſes of Flattery, by al- 
“ lowing every one to worſhip as they pleaſed z and 
é pulling theſe Flatterers a little to Pieces, he 
“ ſays, that they were very ridiculouſly found to 
“% worſhip the Purple, not God; and that they 
differed nothing from Euripus, now throwing 
* their Waves this way, now the contrary.” 


Now the Declaration here mentioned, was for an 


univer/al Toleration of all Sects, of the Heathens as 
well as Chriſtians z and as ſuch, Themiſtius, who 
was a Heathen, had the Benefit of it; on which 
account, in his Con/ular Oration to Jovian, he 
\ ſpeaks thus, in the Perſon of the e Roman 
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Empire, both Chriſtian and Heathen : * © Without 
& this Toleration, we are very ridiculouſly found 
& to be Worſhippers of the Purple, not of God, 
“ and to change our Religion eaſier than the 
& Tides of Euripus. Heretofore there was but 
one Theramenes, now every one is ready for eve- 
& xy Side.” =—— The /ame Perſons frequent the 
& Altars, the Sacrifices, the Images, and the Ta- 
c hles. What therefore this Heathen Orator 
ſpeaks of in a complimental Strain, as aniverſal, 
that your great Good-will to Chriſtianity would 
have true of the Biſhops only. If you cannot 
love Truth, I beg, Mr. Addreſſer, you would fear 
Detection. Themiſtius has the ſame Thought ex- 
reſſed in the ſame way in his Oration to Yalens, 
which being preſerved in the Latin of Duditius, 
I refer you hither for more Certainty. 
have now little more to do, than to acknow- 
ledge my Obligations to you, as one Occaſion of 
my conſidering with more than ordinary Attenti- 
on, both the external and the internal Evidences 
of our moſt holy Religion, ſet before us in a Series 
of Arguments as ſtrong and concluſive as the Na- 
ture of Truth itſelf requires, and in a Method 
more eaſy and familiar than the World has ever 
yet been acquainted with: For until we know r 
what is ſweeter than Honey, or what is ſtronger than 
a Lion, we ſhall never be informed what is more 
perſuaſive than his Lordſhip's Advice to his Peo- 
ple, or more forcible than the Reaſoning of his 
Paſtoral Letters, which muſt abide in Honour, as 
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long as the Name of Chriſtianity remains among 


us. 

I muſt alſo humbly beg his Lord/bip's Pardon 
for purſuing this Controverſy with Endeavours ſo 
unequal to the Subject, and his ſuperior manner 
of treating it; and at the ſame time declare my 
Wiſhes that his Lordſbip may late receive that 
Recompenſe of Reward which is laid up for all 
thoſe who perſevere in the Defence of Chriſt, 
and in ſuffering for the revealed Will of God, 
which is the Pillar and Ground of Truth. 

And indeed for what poſſible Reaſons ſhould 
Chriſtianity be rejected, even in regard to the Life 
that now is? Can the Methods of Government, the 
Intereſt of Nations, the Happineſs of Prince or 
People, be promoted by it? . Or can Paganiſm 
give us greater Light into relative and ſocial Du- 
ties, or more Encouragement to the Practice of 
them? No; this is not pretended ; but the Cre- 
dit of human Reaſon, the Cauſe of Juth, even 
the Honour of God himſelf is at Stake. If Chri- 
ſtianity is true as a Religion revealed by God, then 
God has dealt with /ome Men more favourably 
than with others; but this is inconſiſtent with the 
Character of impartial, univerſal, and infinite Be- 
nevolence, and the eſſential Nature of Things. In 
order therefore to remove this Cauſe of Error, 
which ſeems to be a fundamental one, in all your 
Writings, I ſhall obſerve, by way of Concluſion, 
that, 

All the Actions of God are fo far governed by 
Reaſons preciſely taken from the eſſential Nature 
of Things, and Relations thence ariſing, that no 
diſtinct Species of Being, or Individual, can re- 
ceive any other Treatment in the way of Juſtice, 
than what follows xece//arily his or their eſſential 
Natures and Relations, "I his is a Law, which, 
as 
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as you underſtand it, muſt be conſidered in the 
way of Argument as prior, and in Fact /uperior to 
God. We may be therefore fully aſſured, that 
all Mankind have, in all Ages, been treated by 
God according to the Dictates of this original 
Rule, ſince it is what he cannot depart from. 
None therefore of the moſt ignorant, barbarous, 
and to our Apprehenſions, the moſt for/aken, can 
have any Reaſon to complain of juſtice, or that 
God has not uſed them, as their 2/ent:al Nature, 
Human Nature, required; for that is impoſhble z 
and he is iuſtly dealt with, who has his own. God 
cannot deviate from this eſtabliſh'd Principle. 

The remaining Queſtion in general, is, Whe- 
ther God is ſo confined, chained, and fettered by 
any neceſſitating Bondage of this Rule, as not to be 
able to treat Mankind, or any other Species of 
the Creation better, or more favourably than their 
eſſential Natures do require. In particular, whe- 
ther God may not give to any Body of Men, more 
enlarged Knowledge both of his Nature and their 
own? may not preſcribe ſtricter Meaſures of 
Duty, propoſe higher Principles of Action, and 
tronger Motives to Obedience, c. than what 
are, or have been, diſcoverable among Men ſince 
the loſs of Paradiſe? And, Whether he may not 
offer this Syſtem of religious Truths to their Re- 
ception, by ſuch Evidences as the Nature of a 
Divine Revelation (if ſuppoſed) would either re- 
quire or admit? And all this, with a ſtrict Injun- 
ction to thoſe who are made Partakers of thoſe 
Bleſſings, to endeavour the Propagation of them 
among other Men-and Nations, as far as their 
ſeveral Abilities will extend? This, I fay, is the 
only remaining Matter of Diſpute: And for any 
one to aſſert the Truth of the former Poſition, 


and at the farhe time deny the Queſtion thus = 
| re 5 


E 
ted, What is it, but to affirm, That Cod muſt be 
juſt by a ſuperior Neceſſity; but, that he cannot 
be good or gracious by any Choice or Election of | 
his own ? : | 
To ſay that this would make God a partial | 
Being, is nothing but to wrap up Confuſion 
in the Obſcurity of a Word. For Partiality, 
as it is a blameable Affection of the Mind, muſt 
conſiſt in the unequal Diſtribution of thoſe Things 
to which Men have an equal Claim; and that 
Claim preciſely founded in the ffri# Conſiderati- 
ons of Right and Juſtice. If then it be a /elf- 
evident Principle, that it is lawful for me to do 
what I will with y own, the Concluſion is as evi- 
dent, THAT our Eyes ought not to be Evil,, becauſe 
the Eye of our Almighty Father is infinitely Goon. 
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